Historic,  Arcliive  Document 


Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


CAN  you  imagine  a  fire  in 
Chicago,  and  New  York 
benefiting  from  its  heat?  Yet 
that  is  what  virtually  happens  in 
the  case  of  electric  heat.  A  cur- 
rent is  generated,  sent  miles 
across  country  and  converted  into 
heatjWherever  desired— instant- 
ly available,  easily  controlled  and 
concentrated  to  the  highest 
degree. 

Electric  heating  devices  have 
utilized  this  energy  for  domestic 
needs  and  have  eliminated  drudg- 
ery, reduced  fuel  bills  and  fire 
risks,  promoted  cleanliness  and 
simplified  housekeeping.  And 
in  place  of  the  grimy  forge  and 


the  primitive  bellows  of  yester- 
day, modern  industry  calls  upon 
electricity  to  perform  speedily 
and  more  efficiently  the  thou- 
sand and  one  tasks  that  require 
heat. 

The  broad  utilization  of  elec- 
tric heat  has  only  begun.  The 
General  Electric  Company  pio- 
neered in  fostering  this  energy 
to  its  present  state  of  service,  and 
will  continue  to  apply  all  its 
resources  —  research,  engineer- 
ing and  manufacturing— to  the 
end  that  electric  heat  may  have 
an  equal  place  with  power  and 
light  as  a  universal  benefit  to 
mankind- 
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EAST— West — North  —  South — wherever  dairy  cows  are  raised 
—there  is  ONE  combination  of  feeds  that  has  proven,  its. right  to 
be  the  acknowledged  best  ieed  for  dairy  cows  of  any  breed. 

36  World's  Champions— cows  of  every  breed  have  made  their  world's  records 
with  the  help  of  these  result  producing  feeds.  A  record  that  cannot  be 
equaled  by  all  other  feeds  in  the  world  combined. 

The  Secret  of  This  Unusual  Success  of 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BIGia''DAIRr  RATION 

is  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  supply  dairy  cows  with  the  most  ideal 
combination  of  carbohydrates  and  proteins.  This  means  the  right  nutrients 
for  bodily  maintenance,  health  maintenance  as  well  as  for  maximum  milk 
flow.  With  Schumacher  Feed  as  the  carbohydrate  or  maintenance  part  of 
the  ration  and  Big  "Q"  the  high  quality  protein  feed  for  milk  production, 
you  have  a  combination  which  is  ideal  and  easily  proportioned 
to  suit  each  individual  cow  to  the  best  advantage.  No  guess- 
work —  no  undue  mixing,  labor  or  waste  of  time.  You  not 
only  get  more  milk,  but  better  health  and  physical  conditions. 

Let  the  experience  of  the  owners  of  36  World's  Champion 

cows  be  your  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  feed  for  your  cows  —  a  trial  will 
prove  to  you  that  Schumacher  and  Big  "Q"  are  the  "best  feeds  for  any  breed." 


The  Quaker  Oars  Company 
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Efficient  Drawbar  Power  Delivery 

GENERATING  tractor  power  economically  and  efficiently 
is  one  thing.   Delivering  it  to  the  drive  wheels  for  drawbar 
utilization  without  appreciable  loss  and  without  excessive 
wear  and  strain  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

In  all  Case  Kerosene  Tractors  power  is  transmitted  from 
the  motor  crank  shaft  to  the  drive  wheels  by  means  of 
cut  steel  spur  gears,  machined  to  perfect  accuracy  and  mounted 
on  permanently  aligned  shafts.  Side-  and  end-thrust  strain  on 
gears,  shafts  and  bearings  such  as  would  be  incidental  to  trans- 
mitting power  through  bevel  gears  or  worm  drive,  is  eliminated. 
The  simplified  Case  transmission  is  a  straight  line,  direct  drive 
that  delivers  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  engine's  power  to  the 
drawbar. 

Loss  of  power  due  to  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  simplicity  of  the  Case  transmission, 
the  use  of  roller  bearings  for  all  reduction  gear  shafts  and  rear 
axle,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  gears  run  in  lubricant 
contained  in  dust  proof  housing. 

The  Case  transmission  insures  the  smooth,  easy  running 
qualities  that  save  the  engine's  power  for  heavy  drawbar  work, 
instead  of  using  it  up  in  propelling  the  tractor  itself. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Dept.  C301  -  -  Racine,  -  -  Wisconsin 


CASE -ON  TOP^INQ  M 


This  is  No.  3  of  a  series  of  brief  treatises  covering  correct 
tractor  design  and  construction.  Keep  a  complete  file  for 
future  reference.  Students  interested  in  tractor  engineer- 
ing are  invited  to  visit  the  Case  factories  at  Racine  and 
learn  the  details  of  tractor  construction  at  first  hand. 
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MARCH  CALENDAR 

Prof . W.  J.  Rader^s  Academies  of  Dancing 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY,  647  Neil  Ave. 
Phones:  Citz.  4431,  Main  6189. 

Take  Neil  Ave.  car  and  get  off  at  Poplar  Ave. 

Beginners'  Classes  organize  Wednesday  evening,  Mar.  11. 
Get  the  x^xy  first  lesson. 

Afternoon  Beginners'  Class  Thursdaj^  2:30. 
Private  lessons  afternoons  or  evenings. 
Assembly  Nights  Mondav,  Thursday.  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, 8:15. 

Advance  Class,  in  the  front  hall,  Monday  evenings. 
Tuition  for  beginners  :    Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons, 
$5.00;  Gentlemen,  $6.00;  Private  Lessons,  5  lessons  $6.00.. 
Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  a  lesson  until  paid. 
Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings. 
The  Vv^altz.  Two-Step,  Fox  Trot  and  One-Step  taught  in 
one  term.    Go  to  the  school  that  gives  you  thorough  in- 
struction. 

OAK  ST.  ACADEMY  827  Oak  St. 
Citz.  7105;  Residence,  Citz.  4431;  Main  6189. 

A  strictly  private    place    for    Sorority  and  Fraternity 
dances. 
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Pointing  the  Way  to 

Better  Dairying — 

THE  suction-feed  separator  has  done 
a  lot  to  make  dairying  a  better  busi- 
ness to  be  in— It  has  raised  the  effici- 
ency of  the  dairyman  and  increased  his 
profits.  And  that  means  that  it  is  the 
Sharpies  Separator  that  has  helped  dairy- 
ing to  progress — because  the  Sharpies  is 
the  only  suction-feed  separator. 

The  fact  that  the  Sharpies  skims  clean 
at  any  speed  has  made  it  the  machine 
for  progressive  dairy  farmers— men  who 
are  interested  in  better  dairying. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Brm^rhes 

Chicago  Toronto  San  Francisco 


"There  are  no  sub- 
stitutes for  dairy 
foods." 
—P.  M.  SHARPLES 
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An  Opportunity 

The  Dairj-man  today  faces  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  market  nutri- 
tious, palatable  milk  products  at  a  substantial  and  continued  profit  provided  he 
carefuU}'  guards  his  operation  cost  and  protects  his  product  from  those  prevent- 
able losses  of  quality  which  so  often  greatly  reduce  the  margin  of  his  profit. 

The  exceptional  cleaning  qualities  of 


^ajryjTian 's 


are  recognized  b}'  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  need  of  the 
dairj-  industry,  and  for  eighteen  years  this  cleanser  has  guarded 
the  delicate  qualities  of  sensitive  milk  products,  thus  saving  a  substantial  margin 
of  profit  for  the  careful  dairyman. 

An  order  on  your  supply  house  will  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  these 
claims.    It  cleans  clean. 


in  every 
package 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mnfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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there's  "}{ap,  Dmess 


SWARTZ 

UNIT 

PLANT 


No  man  ever  regrets  the  good  he  does  for  his  wife  and 
"Mother."  Too  often  his  acts  of  thoughtfulness  and  care 
come  too  late  and  remain  a  source  of  deep  regret  for  all 
his  lifetime. 

"Mother"  deserves  your  consideration.  Her  daily  farm 
tasks  are  often  endless  and  discouraging.  Give  her  proper 
tools  to  v^ork  with — equip  the  home  with  Swartz-Light, 
that  she  may  have  power  to  do  the  work. 

Makes  Life  More 
Worth  Living  For  All 


Instead  of  "Mother"  doing  the 
washing-— killing  herself  with  a 
disagreeable  task  —  the  Swartz 
Light  will  do  it  for  her.  It  will 
help  her  iron  the  easy  way— with 
an  electric  iron.  It  saves  Moth- 
er's strength  and  years.  Get  it 
for  her  sake.    She  deserves  it. 


And  for  Dad  and  the  boys, 
Swartz  Light  does  wonders.  Saws 
the  wood,  cleans  the  grain,  grinds 
the  feed,  lights  the  buildings, 
gives  running  water,  saves  hours 
of  time  daily,  and  the  salary  of 
one  or  more  men.  Write  for  cat- 
alog and  how  "It  Saves  Mother." 


SWARTZ-LIGHT 

unequalled  for  simplicity,  durability  and  low  cost  of  operation. 
Built  by 

Swartz  Electric  Company 

Sole  owners  of  all  patents  and  rights. 


Oldest  Exclusive  Makers  of  Electric  Eight  &  Power  Plants 
Homes,  City  Homes  and  Business  Houses. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


for  Farm 


"Come  to 
our  Factory. 
It  will 
•pay  you.." 


Swartz 
Light. 
"It  saves 
Mother." 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office. 
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FARM  AND  LOCAL  TOWNSHIP  ROADS 

By  F.  H.  Eno. 

(How  to  build  them  cheaply  for  e^cient  service  is  dealt  with  fully  in  the  following  article 
by  Mr.  Eno,  who  is  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  Ohio  State  University.) 


THE  modern  farmer  needs  no  preach- 
ing to  bring  him  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  good  roads  are  a  necessity, 
not  only  from  county  seat  to  county 
seat  and  from  town  to  town,  but  also 
from  his  farm  gate  to  the  county  roads 
and  from  his  barn  yard  to  the  various 
fields  on  his  farm.  The  modern  farm  is 
laid  out  into  definite  fields  and  a  main 
farm  road  with  connecting  laterals 
gives  access  to  every  field.  Every  farm 
cannot  front  on  a  main  market  or  an 
inter-county  highway,  but  it  should 
have  some  form  of  an  improved  road 
connecting  to  them.  It  is  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  building  these  roads 
that  this  article  is  written. 

CHARACTER  AND  EXTENT  OF  TRAFFIC. 

Roads  connecting  from  one  main 
traveled  road  to  another  are  very  likely 
to  draw  a  considerable  amount  of  thru 
traffic,  as  soon  as  they  are  improved. 
For  this  reason  such  roads  need  more 
careful  consideration  given  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  road  surface  and  to  the 
treatment  given  the  subsoil  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  subgrade.  The  traffic  using 
the  improved  road  is  liable  to  very  much 
exceed  that  formerly  using  the  mud 
road.  It  does  not  pay  therefore  for  the 
township  officers  to  pave  a  township 
road  for  present  traffic  only,  nor  does 
it  pay  to  use  any  light,  flimsy  form  of 
construction,  knowing  full  well  that  la- 
ter there  will  spring  up  a  traffic  heavier 
than  the  pavement  will  bear. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  in  planning  any 
township  road,  to  look  over  all  prob- 


able tributary  territory  and  estimate  so 
far  as  possible  what  may  be  expected  in 
traffic  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years 
following  the  road  improvement.  Then 
plan  the  width  of  road,  the  character 
of  material  which  should  be  used  and 
the  depth  of  that  material  necessary 
to  carry  the  traffic  without  breaking 
down  under  it.  Where  nearby  roads 
have  already  been  improved,  take  a 
traffic  census  to  aid  in  arriving  at 
proper  decisions.  With  the  farm  road 
the  farmer  can  estimate  closely  the 
amount  and  the  weight  of  load  that  will 
eventually  be  handled  over  the  road. 

PREPARATION  OF  SUBGRADE. 

The  most  important  part  of  any  road 
construction  is  the  preparation  of  the 
subgrade — the  surface  soil  upon  which 
the  road  rests.  Not  one  of  my  readers 
would  think  of  constructing  a  gravel, 
stone,  concrete,  tar  or  brick  road  upon 
a  pond  of  water.  Yet,  many  a  road  has 
been  built  upon  a  clay  soil  so  located 
that  water  could  not  be  kept  out  of  it — 
and  you  know  that  clay  mixed  with 
water  is  a  fluid.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  the  road  has  quickly  broken 
up.  The  trouble  has  been  laid  to  heavy 
traffic,  poor  gravel,  poor  material,  too 
thin  a  road  surface — or  anything  ex- 
cept that  which  was  to  blame — namely, 
the  poor  judgment  of  the  builder  and 
the  undrained  clay  beneath  the  road. 

SOILS  AND  DRAINAGE. 

In  building  any  road,  first  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  kind  of  soil 
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upon  which  the  road  is  to  rest.  If  the 
soil  is  porous  and  loamy,  or  sandy  and 
gravelly,  the  under  drainage  will  take 
care  of  itself.  In  clay  soils,  however, 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
both  surface  and  under-drainage.  If 
the  road  is  to  be  much  used  during  the 
early  spring  thaws,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary on  clay  soils  to  build  up  the  road 
by  spreading  3  inches  to  5  inches  of 
porous  gravel  beneath  the  real  road  ma- 
terial. 

Few  clays  permit  water  to  drain  thru 
them  freely,  but  many  of  them  are  very 
quickly  affected  by  water,  becoming  ex- 
tremely plastic  and  unstable  in  its  pres- 
ence. Some  clays  draw  water  by  capil- 
larity much  more  freely  than  others. 
Such  clays  are  very  close  grained  and 
therefore  very  difficult  to  drain. 

For  farm  roads  probably  two  phases 
of  drainage  should  be  emphasized — good 
surface  drainage  and  side  tile  drainage. 
Surface  drainage  is  secured  by  crown- 
ing the  road  material  used.  For  an  8 
foot  gravel  farm  road  the  crown  should 
be  about  3  inches.  The  shoulders  out- 
side the  graveled  portion  should  con- 
tinue to  slope  down  at  the  rate  of  about 
2  inches  to  the  foot  for  about  5  feet 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  thus  form- 
ing a  slight  ditch  to  carry  away  sur- 
face water.  These  side  ditches  should 
be  connected  to  the  nearest  creek  or  de- 
pression whenever  opportunity  offers  in 
order  to  free  them  from  water  and  thus 
prevent  the  softening  of  the  road  bed 
by  seepage.  In  gravelly,  sandy  soil  no 
further  drainage  is  necessary.  In  heavy 
soils,  farm  tile  laid  beneath  the  side 
ditches  on  either  side  of  the  road,  or  a 
single  line  of  tile  laid  beneath  the  center 
line  of  the  road,  will  be  well  worth  all  it 
costs.  The  tile  under  the  center  of  the 
road  should  be  laid  two  feet  or  more  in 
depth  and  be  covered  with  clean  gravel 
to  subgrade  level.    Farm  roads  should 


have  a  road  bed  8  feet  wide  with  suf- 
ficient added  width  to  permit  vehicles 
to  pass  and  to  provide  for  surface 
drainage.  The  strip  allotted  to  the 
road  therefore  should  be  from  16  to  20 
feet  wide.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
should  be  smoothed  and  graded  with  a 
split  log  or  a  metal  edged  road  drag 
into  a  smooth  bed  8  feet  wide  having 
a  crown  in  the  center  about  3  inches 
above  the  edges  of  the  bed.  A  road 
grader  may  be  rented  from  the  town- 
ship trustees  or  a  home  made  road  drag 
built.  The  latter  is  a  desirable  tool  to 
have  for  use  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
road. 

Instructions  how  to  build  and  operate 
a  road  drag  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  State  Highway  Department  at 
335  South  High  Street,  Columbus,  O., 
for  Bulletin  No.  20,  or  for  a  copy  of 
Mr.  A.  H.  Hinkle's  book  on  Road  Main- 
tenance. 

In  operating  a  road  drag  the  opera- 
tor, by  shifting  his  weight  on  the  drag, 
can  cause  it  to  dig  into  the  soil  at  one 
end  and  carry  the  earth  toward  the 
center,  or  he  can  cause  it  to  act  simply 
as  a  smoothing  edge.  To  secure  ade- 
quate drainage  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
road  bed  above  the  general  surface 
level.  The  road  should  have  a  crown  of 
about  3  inches  above  the  surrounding 
surface  and  this  may  be  secured  by 
grading  earth  from  the  sides  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  road.  Having  graded  the 
road  bed  the  next  point  to  consider  will 
be  the  choice  of  the  proper  road  mate- 
rials. 

ROAD  MATERIALS. 

Gravels  —  The  traffic  on  farm  and 
secondary  roads  does  not  need, — and 
the  tax  value  of  the  adjoining  land  will 
not  permit, — the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  construction  of 
these  roads.     So  far  as  possible  local 
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materials  should  be  used.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
including  the  northern  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  state,  lie  within  the  areas 
covered  by  glacial  action.  Within  these 
areas  gravel  is  of  common  occurrence. 
It  is  found  in  terminal  and  lateral 
moraines,  eskars  and  other  glacial  de- 
posits. The  present  streams  have 
washed  away  many  of  these  glacial 
gravel  beds  and  re-deposited  the  gravel 
in  long  belts  along  the  river  valleys ;  in 
this  process  the  clay  and  decayed  stone, 
originally  present  in  the  glacial  grav- 
els, have  been  largely  washed  away  leav- 
ing the  river  gravel  in  many  cases  so 
clean  that  it  will   not    compact  ^rhen 


placed  in  a  road.  In  any  case  the 
gravel  must  contain  sufficient  clay  or 
fine  material  to  bind  it  compactly  in 
the  road.  Wien  the  available  gravel 
will  not  compact,  usually  somewhere  ad- 
jacent to  the  road  or  gravel  pit  will  be 
found  a  gravelly  clay  that  when  added 
in  proper  proportions  will  cause  the 
clean  gravel  to  compact  readily.  Prac- 
tically any  gravel  which  will  stand  in  a 
perpendicular  bank  in  the  pit  for  years 
after  the  pit  has  been  opened,  contains 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  binding  mate- 
rials to  bind  up  in  the  road  and  make  a 
good  surface.  If  in  addition  to  that 
quality,  it  is  composed  of  hard,  durable 
(Continued  on  page  324) 


THE  CASE  FOR  SEED  CORN 

By  Jacob  C.  Xeff.  County  Agent,  Belmont  County. 


GROWING  a  crop  of  corn  might  be 
paralleled  to  running  a  race, — 
the  last  lap  counts  a  heap,  but  also  is 
the  race  lost  if  the  runner  stumbles  at 
the  start.  People  attending  athletic 
events  are  familiar  with  the  call, — "On 
Your  Mark,"  "Get  Set,"  "Go." 
Seemingly  the  race  is  begun  before  it 
is  started.  Thus  with  the  corn  crop 
or  any  other  crop  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  need  of  being  "all  set" 
when  the  time  of  planting  comes  to  be 
at  hand.  But  for  a  while,  we  will  be 
concerned  with  the  corn  crop.  Possi- 
bly these  notes  are  a  little  behind  time, 
but  undoubtedly  are  just  in  the  "nick 
o'  time"  for  the  busy  farm.er. 

The  subject  of  seed  corn  is  a  familiar 
one  and  investigators,  both  research 
workers  and  farmers,  have  discussed 
the  matter  through  experiment  station 
bulletins,  extension  circulars,  and  farm 
periodicals.  The  amount  of  improve- 
ment of  the  corn  crop  by  means  of  field 
selection,  proper  storage,  and  the 
germination    test    has    been  demon- 


strated. By  field  selection,  strains  can 
be  selected  which  are  not  disease  in- 
fected, which  are  earlier  maturing, 
which  are  more  acclimated  to  the  com- 
munity, and  which  possibh^  will  be  bet- 
ter yielding  plants.  Proper  storage 
will  preserve  this  selected  seed  through 
the  winter  months.  There  are  prac- 
tically but  two  points  to  keep  in  mind 
if  one  cares  to  preserve  the  corn  in 
good  condition,  namely.  First,  the 
storage  place  should  be  dry  and  have 
provision  for  artificial  ventilation,  and, 
second,  the  place  should  be  free  of  mice 
and  rats  and  injurious  insects.  The 
germination  test  is  of  no  little  import- 
ance. Whether  the  seeds  are  tested  by 
the  "rag  doll"  method,  between  mois- 
tened blotters,  or  in  a  small  shallow 
box  containing  soil,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference. The  big  point  is  to  make  the 
test  carefully  and  to  determine  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  the  vitality  of  each 
ear  of  seed  corn. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  details 
of  a  crermination  test  here,  but  as  was 
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stated  before,  the  exact  vitality  of  each 
ear  should  be  determined  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  vitality  of  an  ear  is  an 
expression  of  the  number  of  healthy 
seedlings  which  will  sprout  from  a  defi- 
nite number  of  grains  of  corn.  Usu- 
ally six  grains  are  tested  from  each 
year  and  if  they  sprout  five  healthy 
seedlings,  the  vitality  would  be  said  to 
be  83  2-3.  It  would  seem  that  if  we 
had  selected  our  corn  in  the  fall  of 
1919,  and  had  preserved  it  carefully 
through  the  past  winter,  and  have 
tested  it,  we  would  be  "all  set"  for 
May  15th.  We  date  the  beginning  of 
our  corn  growing  race  at  May  l5th 
because  experiments  indicate  that  for 
every  day  corn  planting  is  delayed  in 
Ohio  after  May  15th,  the  yield  of  corn 
is  decreased  by  one  bushel  per  acre. 

But  we  are  talking  of  a  condition 
which  exists  on  but  few  Ohio  farms^ — 
field  selected,  properly  preserved,  and 
tested  seed  corn.  It  is  too  late  for  part 
of  the  program,  but  we  can  test  our 
corn  and  possibly  with  a  little  hustling 
combined  with  head  work,  can  get  our 
corn  crop  in  the  race  in  time  to  finish 
well  up  to  the  standard.  Use  any 
method  of  testing,  but  do  it  and  do  it 
accurately.  Then  from  the  tested 
seed,  select  the  best  for  planting. 

Again,  perhaps  we  have  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  corn  from  which  we  can 
take  our  seed.  In  such  a  case,  we  can 
discard  but  little,  if  any.  Also  our 
corn  may  not  average  more  than  70 
per  cent  vitality.  If  such  should  be 
the  situation,  what  would  we  do  ?  Well, 
such  is  a  situation  on  most  farms. 
Shall  we  plant  poor  seed  or  secure  seed 
corn  from  places  somewhat  distant 
from  our  own  location? 

First,  we  will  consider  the  case 
where  a  farmer  has  a  limited  amount  of 
seed  testing  from  65  to  70  per  cent 
vitality.      The   importance    of  using 


seed  corn  that  is  adapted  to  the  com- 
munity can  not  be  over- emphasized.  A 
strain  of  corn  secured  at  a  distance  of 
but  60  miles  might  have  grown  under 
quite  different  conditions  and  its  per- 
formance might  be  surprising  in  its 
new  home.  Even  if  perfect  germination 
might  be  secured,  this  practice  may  be 
unwarranted  because  frequently  smaller 
yields  and  inferior  quality  are  the  re- 
sults. The  fact  that  some  writers  at- 
tach so  much  importance  to  perfect 
germination  discourages  farmers  in 
selecting  seed  corn  from  the  field,  es- 
pecially since  experience  teaches  that 
such  seed  can  not  be  selected.  Perhaps 
if  our  seed  tests  but  75  per  cent,  we 
should  use  it  in  preference  to  unaccli- 
mated  seed.  To  use  such  seed,  a  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  vitality  or  germi- 
nation of  the  seed  must  be  known  and 
the  corn  planter  adjusted  accordingly. 
Past  experience  seems  to  indicate  that 
three  plants  per  hill,  with  hills  spaced 
44  or  48  inches  apart  each  way,  is  the 
most  perfect  stand.  However,  the 
thickness  would  differ  with  the  climate 
and  soil.  The  yield  of  corn  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  stand  (provided  the 
variation  is  within  certain  limits)  be- 
cause the  corn  plant  is  adjustable.  A 
variation  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
from  an  ideal  stand  is  practically  neg- 
ligible. If  some  hills  have  three,  two, 
or  one,  plants,  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve (as  is  the  case)  that  some  of  the 
neighboring  hills  will  have  four  plants. 
Thus  because  the  corn  roots  spread 
from  row  to  row,  nearly  all  of  the 
moisture  and  available  fertility  will  be 
used. 

Hence,  if  our  custom  is  to  plant 
three  kernels  per  hill  and  our  seed  tests 
only  75  per  cent,  we  will  need  to  plant 
four  kernels  per  hill.  Then,  provided 
crows,  pheasants,  moles,  and  gophers 
(Continued  on  page  342.) 
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THE  CROPS  EXPERIMENT  PLOTS 

Bv  Prof.  J.  B.  Park. 


ONE  hundred  miles  of  space  and  in- 
convenient train  connections  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Wooster  do  not  en- 
courage frequent  trips  between  the  two 
places.  This  makes  the  work  of  the  sta- 
tion largely  unavailable  to  students  ex- 
cept in  printed  form.  Valuable  as  the 
published  reports  are  as  teaching  aids 
they  do  not  fully  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work 
in  progress  at  frequent  intervals.  Like- 
wise the  instructors  felt  the  need  of  hav- 
ing first  hand  experience  with  field  ex- 
periments, both)  for  the  sake  of  their 
teaching  and  to  satisfy  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute something  to  their  subject. 
Moreover  for  the  development  of  gradu- 
ate work  in  a  departmient  it  is  indis- 
pensible  that  the  instructors  have  re- 
search in  progress.  For  these  reasons 
the  department  of  Farm  Crops  has  at- 
tempted to  develop  research  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  field. 

Some  work  has  been  conducted  in  the 
crops  garden  since  1915.  In  1918  ex- 
pansion was  made  possible  by  assign- 
ment to  the  department  of  20  acres  of 
land  across  the  Olentangy  river,  known 
as  the  Kautz  farm.  This  field  has  been 
surveyed  off  into  rectangular  ranges  of 
about  two  acres  each  and  subdivided 
into  one-fortieth  acres  with  grass 
roadways  20  feet  wide  separating  the 
ranges. 

The  experiments  in  progress  may  be 
classed  into  two  general  groups.  Plant 
Breeding  and  Crop  Production.  In 
practically  all  work  in  this  subject  time 
is  an  important  factor  and  the  work 
must  extend  over  a  period  of  years  be- 
fore conclusions  can  safely  be  drawn. 

PLAXT  BREEDING. 

The  purpose  in  this  work  is  three- 


fold: (a)  to  study  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  heredity;  (b)  to  de- 
velop technique  and  methods  for  the 
breeding  of  plants  and  (c)  to  produce 
improved  varieties  for  distribution  to 
the  public.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  projects  now  in  progress. 

1.  Inheritance  studies  in  hybrid 
wheat,  oats  and  barle3^  This  experi- 
ment has  been  in  progress  for  five  years 
and  a  first  report  of  the  work  with  bar- 
le}^  and  oats  is  now  in  preparation.  The 
barley  has  kicked  over  the  traces  and 
tangled  up  our  theory  harness  by  pro- 
ducing long  beards  on  individuals  which 
by  all  the  known  laws  of  propriety  and 
orthodoxy  should  either  have  worn 
hoods  (literally)  or  remained  beard- 
less. (Who  knows  what  profound  and 
deep  seated  biological  disturbances  may 
have  resulted  from  the  recent  sudden 
creation  of  20  million  mature  beardless 
and  some  hooded  voters  where  none  ex- 
isted before.)  The  attempt  to  under- 
stand and  explain  the  behavior  of  these 
plants  has  been  and  still  is  a  very  in- 
teresting problem. 

The  economic  aspect  of  the  barle}^ 
work  lies  in  the  attempt  to  secure  from 
the  hybrid  populations  new  varieties 
which  are  superior  in  yield  and  other 
quahties.  The  thing  most  sought  for 
is  a  high  yielding  beardless  barley,  since 
the  formidable  beards  of  our  best  va- 
rities  at  the  present  time  are  very  ob- 
jectionable. The  prospects  for  success 
look  very  bright  as  many  strains  have 
now  been  secured  which  breed  true  to 
the  beardless  character  and  seem  to  be 
vigorous  and  productive.  Only  several 
more  years'  .test,  however,  can  prove 
whether  or  not  they  have  real  value. 

In  the  oats  work,  from  a  cross  be- 
(Continued  on  page  346) 
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OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
A  Medium  for  Exchange  of  Ideas  Between  College  and  Farm 

OUR  JOB 

In  these  days  when  we  are  trying  to  get  down  to  a  prewar  basis  the  farmer 
is  naturally  the  first  person  to  suffer.  Farmers  as  a  class  are  beyond  all 
doubt  the  conservative  and  stabilizing  influence  of  our  country.  Indeed  it 
is  a  great  duty  and  opportunity  that  they  have  to  serve  mankind  at  this 
particular  time  by  displaying  these  qualities.  Consequently  they  must  not 
fail  the  greatest  of  all  nations. 

America,  as  it  stands  today,  needs  the  very  best  of  leadership  not  only  of 
manual  laborers  but  brain  workers  as  well.  Without  the  most  intelligent  and 
consecrated  American  leaders  the  mass  of  people  are  liable  to  commit  more 
wrongs  than  they  are  rights.  After  all  it  is  the  public  welfare  that  must  be 
served  first  and  last  and  whatever  is  accepted  as  best  for  all  must  necessarily 
be  the  best  for  each  of  us. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  farmer,?  It  means  that  any  type  of  agr;- 
-"ulture  or  any  other  industry  which  does  not  furnish  the  very  best  social  and 
living  conditions  cannot  exist.  We,  as  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
should  stand  for  these  principles  of  better  living  and  feel  proud  of  our  duty 
to  serve  mankind  thru  the  farm,  the  greatest  of  all  industries. 

COOPERATION 

In  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Farm  Bureau  Organization, 
President  Howard  offered  the  following  lines  of  organization  for  this  coming 
year:  legislation,  cooperation  in  marketing,  educational  publicity,  transpor- 
tation, and  a  general  research  department  covering  the  lines  of  agricultural 
economics,  trade  relations,  statistics  and  distribution  of  products. 

This  is  a  platform  that  is  going  to  give  the  farm  bureau  much  to  do  and 
one  which  will  mean  far  better  living  conditions  for  the  farmer  when  he  gives 
this  organization  his  utmost  support.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for  the 
farmer  to  live  a  simple  life  to  himself  and  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistence. 
He  has  just  begun  to  realize  that  if  he  is  to  have  a  part  in  the  world's  affairs 
he  must  get  out  of  the  rut  and  associate  with  the  people  that  are  doing  things 
in  the  world.  The  Farm  Bureau  requires  the  cooperation  of  every  farmer  in 
the  country  in  these  great  strides  that  it  is  taking  for  the  betterment  of  agri- 
cultural conditions.  It  behooves  every  farmer  to  become  associated  with  this 
organization  and  receive  a  part  in  the  benefits  that  it  is  accomplishing  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  accomplish  in  the  future. 
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THE  RURAL  CHURCH 

At  the  inter-denominational  conference  of  Ohio  church  leaders,  held  in 
Columbus,  Farmers'  Week,  a  minimum  wage  of  $1500  with  a  house  and  auto- 
mobile furnished  hj>  the  church,  was  recognized  as  the  standard  for  rural 
churches.  This  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  Federation  of 
Churches.  Further  requirements  call  for  a  resident  pastor  adequately  trained 
and  equipped,  and  for  a  church  building  adequate  to  meet  the  social  as  well  as 
the  purely  religious  needs  of  the  community.  The  meeting  also  brought  out  the 
excellent  opportunity  oifered  rural  pastors  by  the  summer  school  at  Ohio  State 
University  from  July  12  to  22.  Altho  not  entirely  up  to  the  standard  advo- 
cated by  us  in  a  recent  issue,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

"CLEAN  HOUSE" 

History  tells  us  that  when  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  were  demand- 
ing that  various  countries  pay  them  tribute,  the  following  words  spoken  by  an 
American  statesman  were  soon  echoed  throughout  the  country:  "Millions  for 
defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Conditions  at  Ohio  State  evidence  a 
similar  thought,  a  million  for  physical  recreation  but  not  one  cent  for  educa- 
tion. To  be  sure  this  is  not  literally  true  in  its  entirety,  neither  is  the  money 
raised  for  our  Stadium  evidence  of  faulty  principle.  Nevertheless,  conditions 
at  Oliio  State  demand  consideration  and  adjustment. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department.  This  department  is  put  to  considerable  disadvantage  by  the 
location  of  buildings,  and  lack  of  funds  as  well  as  space  on  the  farms  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  experiments.  Of  course  the  Experiment  Station  should 
handle  this,  but  here  again  a  need  is  evident,  there  being  no  provision  whatever 
for  carrying  on  this  work.  Why  not  have  a  special  department  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  at  the  Wooster  Experiment  Station?  The  same  conditions 
are  in  evidence  in  other  departments,  but  appropriations  have  been  made  to 
relieve  somewhat  the  poor  condition. 

Ossification  is  another  thing  to  be  contended  with  at  Oliio  State.  Years 
is  not,  necessarily,  a  requisite,  as  some  men  ossify  at  a  very  young  age.  Those 
professors  so  affected  should  either  select  the  proper  course  of  action  or  be  ad- 
vised to  by  those  in  authority. 

Misfits  present  another  serious  problem  which  could  be  dealt  with  as  above. 

Farmers'  Week  showed  the  need  of  a  larger  assembly  hall.  To  this  need 
the  reply  is  made  that  no  one  will  bid  and  that  the  cost  plus  basis  is  unsound. 
Does  this  explain  everything  or  is  it  just  an  excuse. 

Last  spring  five  hundred  students  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  signed  a 
petition  asking  for  an  instructor  in  Agricultural  Journalism.  We  do  not  have 
one  as  yet.    Why.?    The  students  demand  progress  and  receive  excuses. 

Ohio  State  is  one  of  the  largest  universities  in  the  United  States  and,  of 
course,  should  be  one  of  the  foremost  educationalh^  as  well  as  athletically.  To 
accomplish  this  requires  funds.  Big  men,  the  kind  Ohio  State  needs,  will  not 
donate  their  services  even  in  this  worthy  cause  for  the  reason  that  other  schools 
will  pay  the  price.  In  other  words  we  should  "Clean  House,"  but  to  do  this 
we  must  have  funds  to  outfit  the  "cleaned  rooms"  as  the  movement  advances. 
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AVOID  THREE  PESTS  IN 

SELECTING  YOUNG  TREES 

Clean  nursery  stock  is  important  in 
selecting  trees  for  planting  new  or- 
chards, according  to  Paul  Thayer,  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

"Three  pests  most  commonly  found 
on  nursery  stock  are  crown  gall,  woolly 
aphis  and  San  Jose  scale. 

"Scale  may  be  controlled  by  dipping 
the  tops  of  the  young  trees  in  a  solu- 
tion of  lime-surplus  spray.  The  scale 
can  be  identified  by  circular  dots  about 
the  size  of  a  pinhead,  usually  on  a 
slightly  sunken  area  of  bark. 

"Woolly  aphis  is  identified  by  marked 
swelling  on  the  roots.  Roots,  when  bad- 
ly attacked,  resemble  strings  of  beads. 
Trees  with  this  infestation  should  be 
rejected. 

"Crown  gall  manifests  itself  in  two 
forms;  as  tumors  on  the  roots  or  as 
a  mass  of  fine  fibrous  roots." 


TWO  NEW  ORCHARD 

PESTS  IDENTIFIED 

Two  new  orchard  pests  which 
threaten  to  become  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  the  fruit  growers  of  Idaho 
were  discovered  during  the  past  sum- 
mer by  R.  H.  Smith,  entomologist  of 
the  University  of  Idaho  Experiment 
Station.  These  are  the  Indian  Peach 
Aphis  and  the  Imported  Spider  Mite. 
The  former  is  a  native  insect  of  India 
and  probably  has  only  recently  been 
introduced  into  Idaho.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered last  spring  near  Twin  Falls, 
where  it  was  causing  very  serious  curl- 
ing of  the  leaves  of  prune  trees.  Later 
investigation  revealed  that  it  was  doing 
more  or  less  injury  to  prune,  plum,  and 
peach  trees  about  Boise  and  Payette, 


and  that  it  was  generally  distributed 
over  southern  Idaho. 

Altho  not  yet  discovered  in  Ohio,  it 
will  probably  pay  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  developments. 


FERTILIZER  PAYS 

Experiments  in  apple  orchard  reju- 
venation conducted  in  southern  Ohio 
sections  show  a  gain  of  80  barrels  an 
acre  as  an  average  for  a  5-year  period 
where  fertilizers  have  been  used  to  stim- 
uate  the  apple  crop.  With  apples  sell- 
ing at  $7  a  barrel  this  means  an  in- 
crease of  $560  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
fertilizing  is  about  35  cents  a  tree  or 
$12  an  acre. 

The  fertilizing  program  now  recom- 
mended for  orchardists  consists  in  the 
application  of  5  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  (or  4  pounds  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia) and  5  pounds  of  acid  phosphate, 
applied  in  a  circular  form  under  the 
outer  extremities  of  the  branches  of 
the  trees. 

The  grass-mulch  system,  which  con- 
sists in  mowing  the  grass  produced  by 
these  fertilizers  and  allowing  it  to  lie 
under  the  trees  where  cut,  is  also  fa- 
vored. It  has  been  found  that  the  till- 
age-cover-crop system  does  not  produce 
larger  yields  than  the  grass-mulch 
method,  while  the  cover-crop  system  is 
more  expensive  in  operation. 


It  is  time  to  think  about  the  garden 
and  fruit  patch  again.  Everbearing 
strawberries  set  out  this  spring  will 
give  results  next  fall.  What  kind  and 
how  many  are  you  going  to  set  out.? 
Get  the  order  off  for  them  very  soon. 
It  will  soon  be  time  to  prepare  the 
ground  to  plant. 
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RASPBERRY  RUST 

Blackberries  and  Black  Cap  Raspber- 
ries are  often  injured  by  Raspberry 
Rust,  a  disease  which  also  goes  by  the 
name  of  Orange  Rust,  from  its  char- 
acteristic color.  The  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  there  are  two  stages 
of  it,  the  first  of  which  shows  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  indi^ddual  plants 
as  small  rust  spots  dotted  under  the 
leaves.  Such  a  plant  has  a  sickly  yel- 
low color  that  can  be  recognized  a  hun- 
dred feet  away.  In  the  succeeding  stage 
the  brilliant  orange  rust  develops  in 
numerous  furrows  or  ridges  on  the  un- 
derside of  the  leaves  and  so  plentifully 


are  spores  produced  that  the  ground 
and  the  surrounding  leaves  may  be 
tinged  with  the  deposit  of  spores. 

The  only  remedy  for  Raspberry  Rust 
is  to  dig  up  and  burn  the  whole  plant  as 
soon  as  the  first  sign  of  rust  is  seen  on 
it.  The  rust  fungus  grows  into  every 
part  of  the  root  and  shoots  so  that  cut- 
ting off  at  the  ground  is  of  no  use,  as 
the  new  shoots  will  also  be  affected. 
The  plant  will  always  be  worthless  once 
it  has  rust,  so  it  should  be  destroyed  be- 
fore the  spores  appear  or  they  will  car- 
ry the  disease  to  other  plants.  If  af- 
fected bushes  are  burned  or  completely 
buried  as  soon  as  dug  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  this  sort. 


SOME  OF  THE  INSECT  PESTS 

FOUND  IN  NORTHEASTERN  OHIO 


By  EuGEXE  W.  Mexdexhali..  State 

MY  inspection  work  for  the  last  year 
was  in  northeastern  Ohio  in  the 
great  nursery  and  orchard  section  of 
the  state. 

Relative  to  insect  pests  and  out- 
breaks, I  have  found  nothing  particu- 
larly new,  although  I  have  kept  my  eye 
out  for  new  things  that  might  enter  our 
state ;  for  example,  European  corn 
borer,  Japanese  beetle,  Oriental  peach 
moth,  Gypsy  moth,  and  other  pests 
which,  in  time,  will  no  doubt  be  within 
our  borders. 

I  find  conditions  about  the  same  as 
in  other  nursery  and  orchard  sections — 
a  good  deal  de^Dends  on  the  inspector  in 
his  inspection  work  and  in  enforcing  the 
Nursery  and  Orchard  law  and  the 
willingness  of  the  nursery  men  and  ad- 
joining property  owners  in  cleaning  up 
and  taking  care  of  the  dangerous  in- 
sect pests  that  might  infest  their  prem- 
ises. It  is  sometimes  a  little  hard  to 
make  adjoining  property  owners  clean 
up  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  look  at 


Inspector,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
the  public  good  and  how  the  other  fel- 
low is  hai-med  and  even  driven  out  of 
business,  but  we  don't  anticipate  very 
much  trouble  any  more.  Some  of  us 
can  remember  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  when  the  Nursery  and  Or- 
chard Inspection  Law  was  first  estab- 
lished, that  we  had  considerably  more 
trouble  enforcing  the  work  than  we  do 
now. 

The  San  Jose  scale,  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  our  Nursery  and  Orchard 
Inspection  Law  is  no  longer  feared,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  gone  by.  It  is  now 
only  a  matter  of  fact  that  we  use 
dormant  sprays  and  it  has  rather  been 
a  blessing  than  a  curse,  for  it  has  com- 
pelled us  to  do  more  spraying  than  we 
other  wise  would  have  done. 

The  nursery-men,  who  have  been  get- 
ting large  shipments  of  importation 
stock  got  only  small  amounts  last  year, 
so  this  has  cut  down  materially  the  lia- 
bility of  introduction  of  new  insect 
pests.     The  quarantine  regulation  on 
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importation  stock  will,  of  course,  lessen 
our  trouble  from  foreign  lands. 

But  we  already  have  some  very  trou- 
blesome pests  to  contend  against  in  our 
nurseries,  orchards  and  fields  and  we 
might  consider  a  few  of  them  as  I  found 
them  in  northeastern  Ohio  last  year. 

The  Aphids  or  plant  louse :  These  are 
claimed  to  be  natives  of  our  own  land 
and  have  become  very  troublesome  in 
the  nursery  and  orchard  as  well  as  in 
field  crops.  Their  interesting  and  often 
complicated  biologies  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  investigators,  not  only 
among  entomologists  but  among  work- 
ers in  the  larger  field  of  zoology  and 
general  biology.  While  a  large  amount 
of  work  on  the  life  histories  and  the 
biologies  of  Aphids  has  been  done,  but 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  their 
classifications. 

On  account  of  their  great  economic 
importance  and  the  necessity  of  their 
study  in  the  development  of  control 
measures  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning their  systematic  relationship, 
much  confusion  results. 

The  Woolly  Aphis  (Eriosoma  Lang- 
ers) — Hausman — is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  widely  distributed  ap- 
ple pests.  Its  ravages  have  long  been 
known,  even  as  early  as  1832.  It  is  now 
present  in  nearly  every  region  of  the 
globe  in  which  the  apple  is  grown  and 
the  losses  caused  by  it  can  scarcely  be 
estimatedn.  The  damage  is  particular- 
ly serious  in  nursery  stock  and  the 
young  trees  and  is  less  often  important 
after  the  tree  has  once  become  well  es- 
tablished and  of  some  size.  We  have 
used  several  remedies  for  its  control  and 
I  believe  tobacco  dust  about  the  roots 
is  the  most  successful,  or  a  strong  so- 
lution of  soap  or  tobacco  is  also  very 
good.  The  use  of  Bisulphide  of  Carbon 
for  woolly  insects  is  the  same  as  for 
grape  root  Aphis.     It  should  be  ap- 


plied in  two  or  three  holes,  about  the 
depth  of  6  to  12  inches,  and  not  closer 
than  1^  feet.  This  remedy  of  course  is 
quite  expensive. 

In  Ohio  our  nursery-men  have  suf- 
fered great  losses  from  this  little  insect. 
Where  nursery  stock  has  been  grown 
on  the  same  soil  for  a  long  time  it  be- 
comes worse  and  the  losses  to  the  nurs- 
ery-men are  greater  and  a  change  of 
location  is  advisable. 

There  are  several  species  of  Aphis, 
commonly  attacking  the  fruit  and  foli- 
age of  the  apple,  while  there  are  a  few 
more  of  less  importance  that  are  known 
to  infest  the  foliage.  The  Rosy  Aphis, 
the  green-apple  Aphis,  the  European 
grain  Aphis,  and  the  clover  Aphis,  con- 
cern the  fruit-grower  most.  As  we 
know  the  Aphis  feeds  upon  the  sap, 
which  is  sucked  up  through  a  beak 
pushed  down  into  the  tissues  of  the 
plant  They  cause  a  curled  and  dis- 
torted appearance  of  the  foliage.  When 
the  insects  are  abundant  the  drain  upon 
the  plant  is  very  great,  interfering  with 
proper  growth  and  development  and,  on 
the  extreme,  causes  death  of  the  in- 
fested parts.  The  leaves  and  shoots  of 
plants  attacked  by  Aphids  are  fre- 
quently seen  to  be  covered  with  a  black 
substance  as  if  dusted  with  soot.  This 
is  due  to  black  fungus,  which  grows  on 
the  honey  dew  exuded  by  the  Aphids, 
and  is  not  especially  injurious  though 
often  objectional  since  it  mars  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plant  and  fruit.  Ants 
of  themselves  are  not  usually  the  cause 
of  trouble  but  merely  denote  the  pres- 
ence of  Aphids. 

As  I  will  not  have  time  to  go  into 
the  life  history  of  these  insects,  I  will 
merely  mention  the  troubles  the  nursery- 
men and  orchardists  are  having  in  the 
control  of  each  pest.  It  means  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  nursery-men  and 
(Continued  on  page  338) 
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MATTIE'S  WASHING  MACHINE 

By  Madge  Grubb. 


(Continued  from  last  issue) 
"Yes,  she  was  thinkin'  some  of  buyin' 
one,"    he    concluded  carelessly.  "She 
ought  to  ha'  bought  it  by  this  time, 
though." 

He  looked  at  his  great  silver  watch. 

"Said  as  how  she  was  waitin'  for  you 
to  come  and  see  it  afore  she  bought  it," 
volunteered  Abe.  "If  I  seed  you  I  was 
to  send  you  up.  Said  she'd  be  in  the 
hardware  room." 

John's  laugh  was  a  bit  hollow. 

"Now  ain't  that  just  like  a  woman .?^" 
he  demanded.  "Can't  even  pick  out  her 
own  washin'  machine." 

He  started  up  the  street  toward  Bor- 
land's. 

He  lingered  outside  until  he  saw  Abe 
Tinker  coming  back  up  the  street ;  then 
he  went  in  and  took  up  his  stand  by  the 
yard-goods  counter  near  the  door. 
Frank  Borland  was  measuring  off  black 
silk  for  a  stylish-looking  woman  in  a 
brown-plumed  hat.  John  reognized  her 
as  Mrs.  Fuller,  the  banker's  wife. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Patterson," 
said  Mr.  Borland,  busily  plying  the 
scissors.  "Your  wife  is  back  in  the 
hardware,  I  believe,  waiting  for  you." 

John  Patterson  stuck  his  head  out 
of  the  door  and  craned  his  neck  to  see 
Old  Prince  standing  by  the  hitching 
post,  haunche^  lowered,  head  down — • 
the  picture  of  tranquility. 

"I  jest  don't  like  to  leave  the  horse," 
he  said,  his  voice  full  of  anxiety. 

"Oh,  are  you  driving  one  of  the 
colts?"  asked  Br.  Borland,  wrapping 
up  the  black  silk. 

"No,  oh,  no,"  stumbled  John,  "but 
the  tie-rope  is  weak,  and  Old  Prince  has 
a  mean  streak  in  him.  He'd  jest  as 
soon  leave  me  and  the  Missis  to  walk 
home  as  not.    So,  if  you  are  back  in  the 


hardware,  Mr.  Borland,  you  might  jest 
tell  her  I'm  waitin'  here,  and  we  ought 
to  be  startin'." 

Mr.  Borland  spoke  to  his  half-grown 
son,  who  happened  to  be  sitting  on  the 
end  of  the  counter,  listening. 

"Run  back,  Harold,  and  tell  Mrs. 
Patterson  her  husband  is  waiting  and 
can't  leave  the  horse." 

The  boy  scampered  back  along  the 
aisle  while  John  peered  solicitously  out 
at  the  dozing  Old  Prince. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  came  romp- 
ing back. 

"She  asked  me  if  I  would  mind  the 
horse,  just  a  bit,"  he  said.  "There's 
a  washing  machine  she'd  like  you  to 
look  at.  I'll  watch  your  horse  real 
careful.  Is  it  the  white  one  down  there 
in  front  of  the  grocery.^  Gee,  do  you 
think  the  rope  might  break.?" 

He  dashed  out  in  eager  hope  of  ex 
citement. 

Back  along  the  aisle  slumped  John 
Patterson.  Two  people  stopped  to  tell 
him  his  wife  was  waiting  for  him  back 
in  the  hardware.  By  the  door  he 
paused.  Mattie  was  seated  comforta- 
bly on  a  straight  chair  within  a  circle 
of  brightly  painted  washing  machines. 
Beside  her  was  Abe  Tinker's  wife  and 
standing  near  was  a  farmer's  wife  from 
over  by  the  Corners.  John  Borland 
was  declaiming  volubly  on  the  fascin- 
ating subject  of  washing  machines. 

John  Patterson  looked  longingly  to- 
ward the  outer  door  and  the  street.  He 
felt  the  fat  purse  in  his  breast  pocket. 
Then  he  sighed  sadly  and  entered  the 
hardware  room. 

"Here's  Mr.  Patterson  now,"  an- 
nounced Borland,  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

John  grinned  broadly,  and  shot  a 
piercing  glance  at  his  wife  who  was 
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bending  over,  arranging  the  contents  of 
her  market  basket. 

"If  these  men  ain't  the  worst  things," 
simpered  Mrs.  Tinker,  "Mattie  said 
you'd  jest  a  httle  bit  of  business  at  the 
bank,  and  here  she's  been  waitin'  an 
hour." 

"These  ladies  have  been  having  a  fine 
visit,"  smoothed  Borland.  "And  bank 
business  does  take  considerable  time." 

"I  sold  some  of  my  hogs,"  blustered 
John,  "and  I  was  fixin'  up  the  terms 
of  sale." 

"Hogs  are  bringing  a  fine  price  this 
fall,"  remarked  Borland,  going  over  to 
one  of  the  largest  washing  machines 
"Makes  it  nice  for  the  farmers.  They 
can  have  a  few  luxuries  now,  too." 

John  Patterson  wondered  why  Jim 
Borland  had  never  before  impressed 
him  as  a  "windy  sort  of  fellow." 

"Now  this  is  the  machine  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson was  admiring,"  went  on  Bor- 
land. "It  is  fifteen  seventy-five.  She 
likes  that  Peerless,  too,  but  it  is  twen- 
ty dollars.  She  isn't  sure  she  wants 
such  a  large  one." 

Borland  Ufted  the  Ud  of  the  smaller 
machine  and  slowly  turned  the  crank. 
John  Patterson  looked  at  the  machine 
and  then  at  his  wife.  Over  her  market- 
basket,  Mrs.  Patterson  watched  the  ma- 
chine. 

"I  was  jest  tellin'  them,"  she  said 
softly,  "how  proud  you  was  of  havin' 
the  best  machinery  about  the  place, 
and  how  bad  you  said  it  looked  for  me 
to  be  usin'  a  tub  and  board  when  I 
could  have  better." 

John  cleared  his  throat. 

"That's  right,"  he  said  loudly.  "I 
was  buy  in'  a  binder,  and  I  said,  h-m, 
the  Missis  ought  to  have  a  washer. 
Now  is  that  there  the  one  you  admire, 
Mattie.?" 

"That  one  or  the  Peerless.    I  do  sort 


of  like  the  Peerless,  John.  But,  of 
course,  it  costs  more." 

"I  have  a  Peerless,"  said  Mrs.  Tink- 
er. "Abe  got  it  for  me  three  years  ago 
now,  and  I  like  it  real  well.  Of  course, 
they  do  cost  more." 

"They  are  higher  priced,"  agreed 
Borland. 

"I  jest  don't  know,"  mused  Mrs. 
Patterson. 

"You  don't  have  to  decide  today," 
said  John,  eagerly  grasping  at  the 
straw.  "Take  a  day  or  two  to  think 
it  over." 

His  w^ife  shook  her  head  gently. 

"Mr.  Borland  is  going  to  the  station 
this  afternoon  for  some  freight,  and  he 
could  bring  it  right  out,"  she  said,  lov- 
ingly turning  the  crank  of  the  Peerless. 

"It's  better  to  wait  than  get  one 
you'd  not  be  satisfied  with,"  urged 
John. 

"Oh,  I'd  be  satisfied  with  either  one, 
John,"  breathed  Mattie. 

"Abe  always  says  it's  better  to  pay 
a  little  more  and  get  things  good,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Tinker.  "Of  course  there's 
five  dollars'  difference." 

"We'll  take  the  big  one,"  boomed 
John  Patterson,  diving  into  his  vest 
pocket  for  his  purse. 

The  farmers'  wives  started  for  the 
door.  Mrs.  Patterson  set  her  market- 
basket  on  a  chair  and  began  fastening 
up  her  coat. 

"John  always  decides  these  things 

for  me,"  she  said.    "His  judgment  is 

so  much  better  than  mine." 

By  Courtesy  of  "The  Campanile,"  literary 
magazine  of  Ohio  State  University. 

INVENTED  BY  A  WOMAN 

The  ice  cream  freezer  was  invented 
by  a  woman,  according  to  the  Detroit 
News,  and  it  sounds  reasonable.  If  a 
man  had  invented  it,  he  would  have 
made  it  so  a  woman  could  run  it  without 
any  assistance  from  him. 
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VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK,  ETC. 

E.  B.  Barker,  Editor;  J.  A.  Malice,  Assistant. 


WINNERS 

Fifteen  departments  had  corn  on  dis- 
play at  the  Com  Show  held  in  connec- 
tion with  Farmers'  Week  at  the  Uni- 
versity. From  these  Vocational  De- 
partments there  were  about  4*5  entries, 
and  the  department  at  Ridge  Town- 
ship was  the  outstanding  winner.  The 
winners  were  as  follows : 

Ten  Ears  of  Yellow  Dent. 

1.  Paul  Fiddler,  Brookville. 

2.  Eddie  Allen,  Van  Wert. 

3.  Luther  Williams,  Ridge  Twp. 

4.  Rowland   Silcott,  Washington 

C.  H. 

5.  Wilby  McCoy,  Washington  C. 

H. 

6.  Vaugh  Palmer,  Ridge  Twp. 

7.  William  Utzinger,  Grove  City. 

8.  Homer  Wiliams,  Vaughnsville. 

9.  Willard  Aukman,  Lanier  Twp. 
10.    Willie  Long,  Canal  Winchester. 

Ten  Ears  of  White  Dent, 

1.  Carl  Chambers,  Ridge  Twp. 

2.  Horace  Knittle,  Ridge  Twp. 

3.  Horace  Tindale,  Ridge  Twp. 

4.  Frank  Reed,  Ridge  Twp. 

5.  Excel  Kneeden,  Hillsboro. 

6.  Ivan  Brener,  Canal  Winchester. 
T.    Ernest  Congill,  Ridge  Twp. 

8.  Arthur  Wertz,  HiUiards. 

9.  Floyd  Henderson,  Cadiz. 

WHY  NOT  IN  OHIO? 

The  following  is  the  wa}^  that  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  Work  is  managed  in 
Colorado  according  to  a  recent  article 
by  E.  J.  Leonard,  the  State  Farm  Bu- 
reau secretary.  On  Saturday  morning, 
if  one  arises  early  enough,  he  will  see 


the  boys  and  girls  busy  gathering  fresh 
vegetables  and  preparing  to  take  them 
to  market.  We  wonder  where  the  vege- 
tables come  from,  but  after  a  httle  in- 
quiry we  find  that  these  are  some  of  the 
vegetables  which  were  grown  by  the  boys 
and  girls  from  their  own  gardens.  Per- 
haps I  should  not  say  that  they  were 
grown  on  their  own  gardens  because 
they  were  not  their  own,  they  were  the 
vacant  lots  that  were  in  the  towns  which 
were  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  if  they 
would  cultivate  them. 

These  boys  do  not  have  to  raise  vege- 
tables, but  have  the  privilege  of  putting 
the  lots  to  the  kind  of  products  that 
they  hke  best.  It  would  be  a  sad  mis- 
take to  make  all  the  boys  grow  vege- 
tables just  as  it  would  be  to  pass  a  law 
that  all  the  farmers  of  a  state  would 
have  to  be  horticulturists.  Some  men 
would  not  like  that  hne  of  work  but 
would  rather  work  at  something  else 
and  would  no  doubt  make  a  better  suc- 
cess if  they  were  allowed  to  take  up 
some  other  line.  We  find  that  it  is  this 
way  with  the  boys  and  girls  because  in 
a  small  town  of  Greeley,  Colorado, 
there  are  187  boys  and  girls  raising 
gardens,  37  raising  chickens,  33  rab- 
bits, and  6  caring  for  pigeons. 

These  boys  and  girls  are  all  money- 
makers as  is  proven  by  one  instance 
which  Mr.  Leonard  cites  especially  to 
us,  where  two  of  these  young  horticul- 
turalists  had  one  and  one-half  acres  in 
garden.  Of  this  small  amount  they  have 
about  one-tenth  of  an  acre  in  peas  ;  they 
have  75  rabbits  and  42  chickens.  They 
have  already  sold  $82  worth  of  peas  and 
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are  still  expecting  more,  not  to  mention 
anything  from  the  other  lines. 

There  are  many  other  such  cases  that 
are  practically  as  good,  but  the  best  of 
all  is  that  these  boys  and  girls  get  to 
keep  this  money  for  themselves.  In  one 
instance  a  girl  made  enough  money  in 
one  week  to  buy  herself  two  new 
dresses.  This  girl  will  no  doubt  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  her  dresses  to  think 
that  she  bought  them  than  she  would  be 
if  her  parents  had  bought  them  for  her. 

These  children  bring  their  produce 
to  the  city  gas  and  electric  building 
every  Saturday.  They  have  the  use  of 
this  building  for  the  day  and  make  a 
real  market  out  of  it  for  the  time. 

We  are  wondering  why  something  of 
this  kind  could  not  be  worked  out  in 
our  own  state.  We  have  all  that  is 
needed  to  manage  it.  In  some  counties, 
especially  where  there  is  a  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  Leader,  we  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  profitable  thing  to  put  into  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  boys  and  girls 
could  make  money  for  themselves,  but 
that  they  may  become  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  problems  of  life.  How  many 
college  students  have  ever  grown  a  crop 
of  any  size  without  someone  else  taking 
care  of  the  inside  business  for  them.?^ 
We  feel  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  a 
very  small  percentage  of  them  that  have 
ever  had  any  experience  along  this  line 
at  all.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  Are  we  going  to  be  afraid  to  try 
and  remedy  this  situation  and  let  things 
go  in  the  same  old  rut  just  because  it 
is  easier  to  let  "good  enough,"  as  we 
think  it  to  be,  alone? 

It  is  true  that  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
the  parents  to  let  a  boy  have  one  field 
and  do  as  he  might  see  fit  with  it,  and 
if  the  boy  or  girl  is  old  enough  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  less.  We 
can,  however,  do   as   they  do  in  some 


parts  of  Colorado;  let  them  have 
smaller  amounts  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  want  more,  and  then  give 
them  all  the  encouragement  possible. 
This  will  tend  to  develop  business  pow- 
ers in  the  future  generations  and  will 
go  a  long  ways  towards  making  labor 
situations  such  as  we  now  have,  a  thing 
of  the  past. 


TOWNSHIP  ROADS 

(Continued  from  Page  313) 
pebbles  ranging  in  size  from  one-eighth 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  it 
will  make  a  good  road. 

Cinder — Good,  hard,  furnace  cinders 
— free  from  excess  ash — will  pack  down 
and  make  a  fair  road  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  porous  enough  to  drain  the 
road  well.  Cinders  are  useful  in  stabi- 
lizing a  wet  clay  soil,  or  in  compacting 
a  sandy,  loose  soil.  Ashes  are  of  no 
value  as  a  road  building  material. 

Slag — There  are  so  many  steel  fur- 
naces in  Ohio,  that  in  many  localities 
slag  may  be  easily  obtained.  It  makes 
an  excellent  road  metal  and  under  the 
small  traffic  of  this  special  type  of  road 
will  last  for  many  years. 

Broken  Stone — Both  limestone  and 
sandstone  are  available  in  many  parts 
of  the  state,  especially  in  the  hills  of 
southeastern  Ohio,  where  there  are  no 
glacial  gravels.  With  a  careful  selec- 
tion and  the  use  of  proper  construction 
methods,  good  roads  may  be  secured, 
even  with  no  better  material  than  sand- 
stone. 

Brick  bats  and  burnt  clay  from  the 
brick  kilns  may  likewise  be  used.  Where 
none  of  these  materials  are  available 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  farm  road  may 
be  made  noti  only  passable  but  for  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  year  it  can  be 
kept  quite  satisfactory  by  a  systematic 
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and  judicious  use  of  the  road  drag,  to- 
gether with  well  placed  drainage. 

HAULING   AXD    SPREADING   EOAD  METAL, 

After  the  road  bed  has  been  shaped 
no  traffic  should  be  allowed  upon  it  un- 
til metaled.  The  metal  should  be  hauled 
and  spread  on  the  end  nearest  the  sup- 
ply point,  care  being  taken  to  spread 
the  metal  evenly  over  the  whole  bed,  rak- 
ing any  large  cobblestone  or  slag  for- 
ward onto  the  bed  and  covering  them 
with  finer  material.  A  depth  of  about  6 
inches  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient  for 
a  farm  road.  Haul  the  material  over 
the  road  alread}^  metaled,  thus  com- 
pacting it.  Frequently  rake  or  drag 
the  metaled  section  so  that  a  true  crown 
and  a  smooth  road  will  result. 

M  AIXTEX  AX  C  E . 

The  maintenance  of  a  farm  road  is 
largely  a  question  of  dragging  it  fre- 
quently, especially  after  a  rain,  as  soon 
as  the  surface  has  dried  out  sufficient- 
ly so  that  it  has  about  the  moisture  of 
land  ready  for  plowing.  Ditches  should 
be  kept  clean  and  smooth,  all  weeds  cut 
along  the  road  and  all  culverts  repaired 
and  kept  open.  If  a  mud  hole  forms, 
take  time  to  drain  it  and  fill  it  with 
fresh  gravel,  cinder,  slag  or  stone. 

TOWX'SHIP  ROADS. 

What  has  been  said  about  farm  roads 
applies  equally  to  township  roads  of 
the  light  traffic  class,  except  that  the 
width  should  ordinarily  be  14  feet,  the 
metaled  surface  a  little  heavier,  and  the 
drainage  ditches  somewhat  larger  and 
deeper.  Further,  the  township  trustees 
can  afford  to  own  or  hire  a  light  steam 
roller  which  should  be  used  to  put  the 
road  into  serviceable  shape  as  the  road 
is  constructed. 

FARMERS'  WEEK 

Farmers'  Week  of  1921  was  a 
marked  success.  During  the  week  4651 
men  and  1456  women  registered,  mak- 


ing a  total  of  6107.  This  compares 
favorably  with  former  years.  In  1913, 
the  first  year,  the  attendance  was  110. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  attend- 
ance in  1918,  although  the  attendance 
was  2607.  In  1920,  5691  attended 
this  annual  brain  fest. 

As  the  county  agents  throughout  the 
state  are  to  receive  copies  of  the  va- 
rious speeches  for  distribution  to  the 
farmers,  who  desire  them,  we  will  not 
include  them  here. 

The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
recommended  to  the  Ohio  legislature  the 
construction  of  a  "Temple  of  Agricul- 
"^ure,"  to  be  used  by  the  College,  but  to 
be  available  for  Farmers'  Week  and 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  Agricul- 
ture. As  we  go  to  press  we  note  with 
interest  that  one  resolution  advanced 
by  the  Federation  is  being  favorably 
acted  upon  by  the  State  Legislature, 
i.  e.  "a  state  constabulary"  to  assist  in 
curtailing  the  present  crime  wave  and 
to  protect  our  roads  from  further 
abuse." 

Following  are  the  other  resolutions 
presented : 

"SVe  commend  the  State  Farm  Bureau  for  its 
energetic  fight  against  the  re-appraisement  of 
land  for  taxation,  and  express  our  confidence 
that  with  our  support  it  will  win  in  the  end. 

"We  commend  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Publicity  in  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  especially 
in  reaching  the  urban  consumer  through  the 
city  daily's  and  we  thank  the  press  generally, 
and  such  other  agencies  as  schools  and  churches 
for  their  hearty  cooperation  in  promoting  the 
farm  bureau  movement. 

We  approve  the  work  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  in  the  development  of  farmers 
cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing,  both 
through  local  organizations  and  through  term- 
inal connections,  and  we  urge  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  suitable  machinery  to  finance  this 
work  adequately. 

We  congratulate  the  State  Executive  Commit- 
tee on  the  plan  which  has  been  developed  for 
the  correlation  and  division  of  labor  on  state 
agricultural  organizations;  point  with  pride  to 
Ohio's  leadership  of  other  states  in  this  solu- 
tion of  a  verv  hard  problem,  and  pledge  to  the 
other  organizations  of  the  state  an  earnest 
efi'ort  on  the  part  of  our  membership  to  carry 
out  thVs  agreement  to  the  letter. 

We  favor  a  system  of  taxation  for  Ohio  that 
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will  force  all  who  have  ability  to  pay,  to  pay 
their  rightful  share  of  the  cost  of  the  govern- 
ment, whose  protection,  privileges  and  benefits 
they  enjoy. 

We  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  present 
tax  limitations  and  favor  exceeding  them  only 
upon  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  electors  voting 
at  a  general  election. 

We  favor  a  debt  limitation  for  all  taxing 
districts,  and  ask  the  present  Legislature  to 
provide  the  means  whereby  such  limitation 
may  be  written  into  the  Ohio  Constitution. 

We  favor  a  real  budget  system  for  the  state 
and  taxing  districts  instead  of  the  make-shift 
practices  now  in  use  in  the  state. 

We  favor  a  graduated  income  tax,  but  op- 
pose its  enactment  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
place  both  the  direct  tax  and  income  tax  on 
some  classes  of  property,  and  only  the  income 
tax  on  others. 

We  favor  the  graduate  inheritance  tax. 

We  favor  a  tax  on  trucks,  measured  by  the 
damage  they  do  to  roads  and  believe  that  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  to  control  their  weight, 
size,  condition  and  kind  of  tires,  and  limit 
their  speed. 

We  commend  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
for  its  efforts  to  hasten  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

We  favor  a  thorough  study  of  road  material, 
road  construction  and  road  maintenance  to  the 
end  that  state,  county  and  township  road  funds 
will  be  expended  to  better  advantage. 

We  favor  legislation  that  will  give  to  co- 
operative farm  organizations  the  undisputed 
right  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  marketing 
of  their  products. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  closest  co- 
operation of  farm  women  with  the  work  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  we  favor  an  adequate  repre- 
sentative of  such  in  the  National,  State  and 
County  Organizations. 

We  favor  a  revision  in  freight  rates  on  agri- 
cultural lime  and  screening  so  as  to  allow  the 
more  general  use  of  lime. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  Law  to 
prevent  the  traffic  in  stolen  automobiles. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  legislature 
submit  an  amendment  to  section  three,  article 
12  of  the  constitution  so  that  the  state  may 
be  districted  for  common  pleas  judgship  as 
under  the  old  constitution. 

We  recommend  that  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity and  maintained  as  a  district  institution 
on  an  equality  with  the  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  that  the  technical  staff  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  be  exempted  from  Civil  Service. 

We  urge  the  General  Assembly  to  enact  laws 
that  will  preserve  our  wood  lands  and  provide 
forests  on  idle  and  waste  lands. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  to  conserve 
our  natural  food  resources  such  as  fish  and 
game. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  but- 
ter fat  standard  for  ice  cream  and  suggest 
that  a  minimum  of  12%  be  adopted  as  the 
standard. 


We  favor  the  enactement  of  laws  which  will 
give  permission  to  organize,  extend  and  oper- 
ate telephone  companies  in  areas  already  oc- 
cupied and  which  will  provide  for  long  dist- 
ance telephone  connections  to  all  telephone 
companies  without  discrimination. 

We  endorse  the  St.  Lawrence  water  ways 
project,  whereby  ocean  going  freighters  may 
come  to  ports  on  our  great  lakes  for  loading. 

We  urge  the  State  Farm  Bureau  to  estab- 
lish a  division  which  will,  upon  request,  study 
the  conditions  existing  in  any  particular  county 
and  counsel  with  the  farm  bureau  leaders  there 
regarding  what  character  of  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  farm  bureau  in  that  county. 

Whereas,  Agriculture  furnishes  more  than 
one-half  of  the  nation's  free  money,  and  pays 
more  than  one-half  of  the  nation's  freight  bills, 
we  deem  it  no  more  than  fair  that  agriculture 
should  be  represented  by  at  least  one  agricul- 
turally minded  person  on  all  such  boards  as: 
The  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission,  the 
Ohio  Tax  Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Board  should  be 
persons  of  this  type. 

We  urge  the  present  legislature  to  appro- 
priate a  sufficient  fund  to  enable  the  State 
University  to  erect  an  auditorium  which  will 
be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  University. 

We  desire  to  express  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  Officers  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
our  appreciation  of  their  efforts  during  the 
past  year,  and  to  assure  them  of  our  continued 
cooperation  and  support. 

We  extend  to  President  Thompson,  Dean 
Vivian,  Director  Ramsower  and  the  entire  staff 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  our  heartiest 
thanks  for  their  close  cooperation  with  the 
State  and  County  Farm  Bureau  during  the 
past  year,  and  for  the  splendid  accommoda- 
tions afforded  for  this  Annual  Meeting. 

The  procedings  in  detail  will  prob- 
ably be  included  in  the  information 
sent  out  to  the  county  agents,  but  fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  from 
this  office,  or  by  addressing  the  secre- 
taries of  the  various  organizations 
whose  names  and  addresses  are  listed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


OHIO  STATE  CORN 

AND  GRAIN  SHOW 

Perhaps  Ohio  does  not  produce  quite 
as  much  corn  as  some  of  her  western 
neighbors,  but  it  would  seem  to  anyone 
who  visited  the  corn  and  grain  show 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  Seed 
Improvement  Association  that  the 
Buckeye  State  is  their  equal  when  it 
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comes  to  producing  high  quahty  show 
corn.  The  show,  which  was  one  of  the 
features  of  Farmers'  Week,  was  held  in 
the  gymnasium  and  even  this  large 
building  hardly  contained  space  enough 
for  the  display  of  grain  and  the  indus- 
trial exhibits  which  made  up  the  show. 
Entries  were  received  from  two  hundred 
and  thirty  farmers  and  seedsmen  repre- 
senting all  sections  of  the  state  and 
filling  all  the  classes  open  for  compe- 
tition. The  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer  Cup,  given  for  the  best  ten  ears 
in  the  show,  was  won  by  M.  L.  Combs, 
of  Alger,  Hardin  Count}^,  while  the  sin- 
gle ear  championship  went  to  Jay 
Lawrence,  of  Coshocton.  Leslie  L. 
Brown,  Bainbridge,  was  given  first  place 
in  the  ten-acre  utility  contest,  thus  win- 
ning the  Grain  Dealers'  Cup  for  one 
year  and  a  cash  prize  of  eight  dollars. 
Sixty-three  farmers  in  the  state  were 
entered  in  this  contest,  first  prize  place 
been  given  to  Brown  because  he  had 
the  highest  ten-acre  average  yield  to- 
gether with  a  perfect  show  sample.  He 
was  the  leader  this  year  in  the  contest 
with  an  average  A^eld  of  123.24  bushels 
per  acre.  John  Gleason,  of  Sabina, 
took  first  prize  in  the  100  bushel  corn 
club  contest,  with  J.  F.  Lavery,  of 
Greenfield,  second.  All  of  the  judging 
was  done  by  C.  E.  Trover,  of  La  Foun- 
tain, Ind.,  winner  of  the  championship 
-^t  the  International  Grain  and  Hay 
^how,  held  this  winter  in  Chicago.  His 
championship  corn  was  one  of  the  feat- 
ure exhibits  of  the  Ohio  Show.  Another 
interesting  exhibit  was  a  sample  of 
Bronze  corn  sent  in  by  R.  B.  Caldwell, 
^f  Cumberland,  who  originated  the  new 
variety. 

Everyone  connected  with  the  show 
was  well  pleased  with  the  interest  shown 
bv  the  exhibitors  and  visitors  and  the 
""eneral  tendency  of  Ohio  farmers  to- 
wards   seed   improvement.     Too  much 


credit  for  the  success  of  the  show  can- 
not be  given  Mr.  W.  E.  Hanger,  sec- 
retar3^-treasurer  of  the  Seed  Improve- 
ment Association,  who  is  alread}^  plan- 
ning how  to  make  next  year's  show  big- 
ger and  better  than  the  one  just  past. 


STATE  ORGANIZATIONS 

ELECT  OFFICERS 

Ofiicers  elected  by  organizations  hold- 
ing meetings  during  Farmers'  Week  at 
Ohio  State  University,  are: 

Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

O.  E.  Bradfute,  Xenia,  president  of 
the  newly  constituted  board  of  direc- 
tors;  D.  M.  Odaffer,  Bucyrus,  vice- 
president;  new  executive  committee 
members,  Clarence  Henry,  Hebron;  H. 
W.  Tomb,  Bloomville;  F.  A.  Brown, 
Clarksburg. 

The  22  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors :  H.  C.  Fast,  Napoleon ;  Albert 
Binsack,  Fremont;  H.  W.  Tomb, 
Bloombille;  Paul  P.  ElHott,  Seville; 
Clark  J.  Holverstadt,  Letonia ;  A.  F. 
Moon,  Fletcher;  Clarence  Henry,  He- 
bron ;  E.  A.  Liggett,  New  Philadelphia ; 
E.  C.  Stratton,  Troy;  F.  A.  Brown, 
Clarkeburg;  C.  N.  Helser,  Thornville; 
David  E.  Dunham,  Lebanon;  O.  E. 
Bradfute,  Xenia;  J.  H.  Dawson,  Ba- 
^avia;  G.  C.  Evans,  Jackson;  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Lawrence,  Monroeville;  Miss  Ella 
Blackburn,  New  Vienna;  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Smith,  Groveport. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association. 

L.  P.  Bailey,  Tacoma,  honorary 
president ;  Jared  Barker,  Akron,  presi- 
dent;  David  Snj'der,  Springfield,  vice- 

resident;  Prof.  Oscar  Erf,  Ohio  State 
LTniversity,  secretary-treasurer ;  H.  W. 
Ingersoll,  Elyria ;  Hugh  W.  Bonnell, 
Youngstown ;  A.  W.  Place,  Jefferson ; 
L.  R.  Connell,  Fayette;  H.  B.  Gooding, 
Tifiin ;  H.  B.  Derning,  Cincinnati ;  L. 
^.  Taber,  Bamesville;  G.  E.  Myrder, 
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McClure;  Frank  Six,  Poast  Town, 
board  of  directors. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society. 

C.  A.  Bingham,  Cleveland,  president ; 
W.  D.  Kampf,  Coolville,  vice-president ; 
R.  B.  Cruikshank,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
siety,  secretary;  Paul  Thayer,  Woos- 
ter,  treasurer;  Frame  C.  Brown,  Wes- 
terville,  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Ohio  Jersey  Breeders'  Association. 

Hugh  Bonnell,  Youngstown,  presi- 
dent; R.  B.  Smith,  Westerville,  vice- 
president;  J.  E.  Morris,  Westerville, 
secretary-treasurer;  Dr.  Robert  Wy- 
lie,  Zanesville ;  L.  P.  Bailey,  Tacoma ; 
J.  S.  Devol,  Marietta;  Chester  Folck, 
Yellow  Springs ;  George  Kryder,  Mc- 
Clue;  H.  H.  DuBoids,  Vigo;  Garrett 
Chidsey,  Brunswick ;  Earl  Pyle,  Clarks- 
ville. 

Ohio  Seed  Association. 
Charles  Heimberger,  Pataskala,  pres- 
ident; E.   S.  Johnson,  Stryker,  vice- 
president;  W.  E.  Hanger,  Ohio  State 
University,  secretary-treasurer. 

Ohio  Hoist ein-Friesian  Association. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Gooding,  Tiffin,  president ; 
J.  C.  Burr,  Wauseon;  O.  O.  Zehring, 
Germantown,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Stu- 
der,  Orrville,  vice-president ;  Dr.  H.  O. 
Frederick,  Ashtabula,  executive  secre- 
tary, and  H.  B.  Barker,  Tiffin,  treas- 
urer. 

The  Ohio  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

H.  H.  Richardson,  Cleveland,  presi- 
dent ;  Andy  Smith,  Toledo ;  J.  H.  Rice, 
Ashtabula ;  George  Ballash,  Medina ; 
Stevan  Cook,  Willard,  and  Dan  Eg- 
bert, Tiffin,  vice-presidents ;  J.  M. 
Montgomery,  Columbus,  secretary ;  J. 
A.  Fornof,  Columbus,  treasurer;  C.  M. 
Deval,  Marietta ;  Julius  Zeager,  Rockey 


River,  and  E.  P.  Clay,  Massillon,  direc- 
tors. 

The  Ohio  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

V.  H.  Davis,  Port  Clinton,  president ; 
U.  T.  Cox,  Proctorville,  vice-president; 
L.  B.  Yaple,  Chilhcothe,  secretary. 


"THE  STUFF'' 

The  test  of  a  man  is  the  fight  that  he 
makes. 

The  grit  that  he  daily  shows ;  ' 
The  way  that  he  stands  on  his  feet  and 
takes 

Fate's  numerous  bumps  and  blows. 
A  coward  can  smile  when  there's  naught 
to  fear, 

When  nothing  his  progress  bars, 
But  it  takes  a  man  to  stand  up  and 
cheer 

While  some  other  fellow  stars. 

It  isn't  the  victory  after  all 

But  the  fight  that  a  brother  makes ; 
The  man,  who,  driven  against  the  wall, 

Still  stands  up  erect  and  takes 
The  blow^  of  fate  with  his  head  held 
high. 

Bleeding,  and  bruised  and  pale. 
Is  the  man  who'll  win  in  the  by  and  by, 
For  he  isn't  afraid  to  fail. 

It's  the  bumps  you  get  and  the  jolts  you 
get 

And  the  shocks  that  your  courage 
stands. 

The  hours  of  sorrow  and  vain  regret. 
The  prizes  that  escape  your  hands. 
That  test  your  mettle  and  prove  your 
worth ; 

It  isn't  the  blows  you  deal, 
But  the  blows  you  take  on  the  good 
old  earth 
That  shows  if  your  stuff  is  real. 

— Exchange. 


When  the  outlook  is  not  good,  try 
the  uplook. 
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H.  W.  Harshfield,  Editor;  Merrill  Coick,  Assistant. 
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APPLE  JUDGING  TEAM 

TAKES  THIRD  PLACE 

Ohio  State's  apple  judging  team  took 
third  place  in  the  contest  at  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.  The  Ohio  State  team  was 
beaten  by  both  Rutgers  College,  which 
took  the  first  honor,  and  by  West  Vir- 
ginia University. 

Ohio  State  also  took  third  in  indi- 
vidual judging,  when  Henry  F.  Scott, 
Ag-4,  took  third  place  in  that  contest. 

Although  not  in  any  way  disgraced 
by  receiving  third  place  in  the  contest, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  disappointment  to 
the  leaders  in  the  Agricultural  College, 
as  the  team  entered  the  meet  with  odds 
in  its  favor.  The  Ohio  State  team  in 
December  copped  the  honors  at  the  na- 
tional contest  held  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  Grounds  by  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  against  keen  competi- 
tion. 


PROF.  OSBORNE  RE-ELECTED 

Professor  Osborne,  research  profes- 
sor of  the  department  of  Zoology  and 
Entomology,  was  re-elected  a  member 
of  the  excutive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Dr.  Osborne  has  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  Iowa  State  College,  at 
Ames,  where  he  did  some  work  in  insect 
collections  and  addressed  the  Iowa  State 
Conservation  Society. 

On  January  10  and  11  he  attended 
the  National  Parks  conference  at  Des 
Moines,  at  the  invitation  of  Governor 
Harding.  He  has  gone  to  Florida, 
where  he  will  be  engaged  in  collecting 
insects  until  about  the  last  of  March. 


STOCK  JUDGING  CONTEST 

Those  taking  Animal  Husbandry  135^ 
the  elementary  course  of  the  depart- 
ment, completed  the  course  with  a  judg- 
ing contest,  prizes  being  awarded  for 
winners  out  of  the  class  of  130. 

Out  of  the  possible  800  points  John 
K.  Lucky  (Ag  2)  copped  a  gold  watch 
chain  and  medal  with  785  points ;  Ern- 
est D.  Noffsinger  (Ag-3)  had  the  choice 
of  a  fountain  pen,  book  on  "History  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle"  by  Sanders,  a  "His- 
tory of  Percheron  Horses"  by  Sanders, 
or  "Pork  Production"  by  Smith.  He 
received  777  points. 

Clyde  R.  Roberts,  Ag-2;  Ralph  K. 
Rowalt,  Ag-2,  and  Paul  E.  Haag,  Ag-2, 
were  third,  fourth  and  fifth  respectively. 
The  next  five  received  a  silver  Ever- 
sharp  pencil. 

Eight  rings  of  stock,  including  beef 
cattle,  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
horses  were  judged. 
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Herbert  A.  Watts,  '10,  is  connected 
with  the  department  of  entomology  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Charles  W.  Hauck,  '16,  is  chief  dep- 
uty in  the  state  department  of  horti- 
culture in  Yakima,  Washington.  He  is 
doing  experimental  work  and  inspecting 
fruit  in  the  Yakima  valley.  With  his 
wife,  formerly  Josephine  Kinney,  '18, 
he  is  planning  to  return  to  Columbus 
next  spring  for  a  visit. 

Walter  S.  Trichie,  '16,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 
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Arthur  J.  Copeland,  '15,  is  in  charge 
of  farm  management  demonstration 
with  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Boze- 
man,  Montana. 

John  Knox,  '13,  is  managing  a  large 
orchard  in  Arkansas. 

Al  Thompson,  '20,  is  assistant  in- 
structor in  vegetable  gardening  at 
Harvard.  Besides  taking  his  M.  S.  de- 
gree he  is  doing  considerable  work  in 
land  survey. 


THE  TRACTOR  SHOW  A  SUCCESS 

The  Sixth  National  Tractor  Show  is 
now  history.  "By  far  the  best  and  big- 
gest display  of  farming  machinery  ever 
seen  in  the  United  States,"  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  men  who  have  at- 
tended all  former  expositions  of  this 
sort.  Truly  the  show  was  all  that  had 
been  promised  by  the  committee  and  in 
many  ways  exceeded  their  highest  ex- 
pectations. A  registration  of  52,000 
people,  of  whom  40  percent  were  farm- 
ers, 15  percent  dealers,  and  the  re- 
maining 45  percent  city  visitors,  is 
proof  positive  that  the  show  was  a  suc- 
cess. 

The  8  Ohio  State  Fair  buildings  oc- 
cupied by  the  exhibits  proved  ideal  in 
every  respect  for  the  housing  of  the  dis- 
plays. In  fact,  the  location  was  so  fa- 
vorable that  Columbus  is  being  boosted 
as  the  place  of  the  next  show.  All 
buildings  were  connected  by  enclosed 
passageways  and  were  adequately 
heated  by  especially  installed  furnaces. 

All  available  space  was  occupied  by 
exhibitors,  the  booths  varying  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  feet  in  frontage.  The 
sincerity  of  exhibitors  in  their  attempt 
to  make  this  show  primarily  an  educa- 
tional enterprise  was  everywhere  evi- 
dent. No  roaring  motors  or  rattling 
machinery  broke  the  comparative  quiet 
of  the  buildings  and  opportunity  was 
given  the  experts  accompanying  the  ex- 


hibits to  answer  questions  and  discuss 
points  concerning  their  product.  All 
machinery  displayed  in  action — includ- 
ing motors — was  silently  driven  by  elec- 
tricity. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  displays, 
moving  pictures  were  shown  continu- 
ously thruout  each  day  of  the  week. 
The  pictures  shown  were  films  supphed 
by  various  exhibiting  companies  show- 
ing their  tractors,  plows,  or  power 
machinery  in  actual  field  operation.  A 
printed  schedule  announced  the  time  at 
which  the  film  of  each  exhibitor  was  to 
be  shown. 

A  series  of  lectures  were  presented 
during  the  week  by  members  of  the  en- 
gineering instructional  forces  of  the 
best  known  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  other  men  of  well 
known  authority  on  topics  of  farm 
power.  F.  W.  Ives  and  G.  W.  McCuen, 
of  the  department  of  agricultural  en- 
gineering at  Ohio  State,  were  speakers 
on  the  program. 

The  National  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  held  regular  meetings  at  its 
downtown  headquarters  during  the 
week  and  many  prominent  members  of 
that  organization  were  in  attendance 
at  the  show.  The  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers  was  represented 
by  a  large  number  of  members  present. 
Frank  P.  Hanson,  secretary  of  the  A. 
S.  A.  E.,  personally  managed  the  edu- 
cational booth  of  that  society.  He 
was  assisted  by  members  of  the  local 
student  branch. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  $1,000,000 
worth  of  orders  were  taken  by  exhib- 
itors during  the  week.  A  member  of 
the  Ohio  State  faculty  made  a  sales 
survey  of  the  show  and  "managers  were 
jubilant  over  the  trend  taken  by  busi- 
ness during  a  show  that  primarily  was 
an  educational  one." 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


PLANNING  THE  FARM  HOME 

"Does  my  home  work  with  me?"  is 
the  question  everyone  should  ask  him- 
self. This  is,  indeed,  a  question  which 
is  most  vital.  A  conscientious  answer 
will  require  the  majority  of  us  to  alter 
many  things. 

The  factors  involved  in  planning  the 
home  are  utihty,  durability,  conveni- 
ence, cost  and  attractiveness.  Con- 
venience seems  to  be  the  one  that  is  most 
neglected  and  of  the  remaining  utiltiy 
is  the  next. 

The  kitchen,  of  all  the  rooms,  is  very 
often  the  poorest  of  the  entire  house,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  place 
where  the  housewife  spends  most  of  her 
time.  It  should  be  small,  compact,  and 
convenient,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to 
save  some  of  the  thousands  of  steps 
needlessly  wasted.  Cheerful,  good  light 
and  ventilation,  attractive  and  durable 
equipment  are  essentials.  A  special  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  have  both  hot 
and  cold  water.  The  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room  should  be  separated  only  by 
a  wall  or  serving  room.  All  passages  to 
and  from  it  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  entire  kitchen  is  not  exposed  to  full 
vision. 

The  dining  room  should  be  bright 
and  cheerful  and  have  plenty  of  window 
space.  It  should  be  so  located  that 
pleasing  views  may  be  had  from  the  win- 
dows. 

The  living  room  is  the  place  where 
the  whole  family  is  accustomed  to 
gather  after  work  or  when  any  member 
may  have  some  leisure  time.  It  should 
be  first  of  all  restful,  pleasant  and  cozy. 
The  fireplace  affords  one  of  the  greatest 
assets.    It  should  be  large  and  prefer- 


ably placed  the  long  dimension  of  the 
room,  so  that  the  entire  family  can 
gather  around  it.  It  is  very  bad  to 
build  a  fireplace  near  a  door  unless  a 
wall  is  placed  between  them  to  eliminate 
drafts.  Big,  broad  windows  should  be 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  be- 
cause you  don't  want  blank  walls  at 
which  to  stare.  The  view  from  the  win- 
dows should  be  the  best  that  the  loca- 
tion yields. 

The  out-of-doors  living  room,  big 
and  spacious,  located  where  the  sun 
will  not  beat  on  it,  should  be  available 
as  an  assembly  place  at  all  time. 

The  bath  room  in  a  farm  home  is 
often  considered  a  luxury.  It  should 
be  found  in  every  home,  and  be  at  a  very 
small  price.  The  ideal  sewage  system 
for  the  farm  is  the  septic  tank.  It  is 
very  easily  constructed,  manipulated, 
and  can  be  put  in  by  Mr.  Farmer  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

The  outside  doorway  should  be  invit- 
ing, picturesque,  and  informal.  They 
can  be  made  so  very  easily  and  for  a 
very  small  amount  of  money.  Money 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  looks  of  a 
place.  Very  often  the  cheaper  house  is 
the  most  picturesque  and  pleasing. 

The  house  should  fit  the  location  and 
all  the  buildings  arranged  to  make  them 
look  as  if  they  really  belonged  together. 
The  buildings,  house,  tenant  houses  and 
barns  should  be  in  one  unit.  A  driveway 
will  serve  to  bring  them  together  and 
make  a  very  interesting  unit. 

These  are  the  things  that  must  be 
considered  in  answering  the  question, 
"Do  our  homes  work  with  us.'"'  It  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  problem,  but  one 
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that  should  be  very  conscientiously  and 
thoroly  approached. 

Florence  M.  Steiger. 
(Taken  from  Wooster  Bard  Field's 
lecture,  "Does  Your  House  Work  Wtih 
You?"  given  Jan.  31,  1921 — Farmers' 
Week.) 

A  NEW  CAFETERIA 

In  order  to  make  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  more  prac- 
tical and  to  give  the  students  more  ac- 
tual experience  in  the  work  of  their 
chosen  profession,  new  features  are  be- 
ing added  continually.  One  of  the  most 
recent  additions  of  ithis  kind  |is  the 
Cafeteria  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics. 

You  remember  the  kind  of  good,  sub- 
stantial eats  that  mother  used  to  pre- 
pare for  you.?  That  is  what  the  new 
cafeteria,^  which  was  opened  in  the 
Home  Economics  Building  under  the 
supervision  of  June  Findley  of  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics,  provides 
for  you. 

The  restaurant  was  opened  Tuesday, 
February  8th,  for  women  students  and 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  hours  for  serving  lunch  are 
from  11 :00  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  and  one 
hundred  people  can  be  accommodated 
at  one  time,  making  a  total  of  four 
hundred  that  can  be  served  daily. 

One  of  the  practical  phases  of  the  ad- 
dition of  the  cafeteria  to  the  depart- 
ment is  the  opportunity  it  affords  to 
those  students  who  are  studying  prob- 
lems of  institutional  management ;  here, 
in  the  new  restaurant,  they  may  get  the 
practice  they  want.  Student  help  is 
hired  from  the  co-eds,  so  that  the  cafe- 
teria is  self-supporting. 

The  former  foods  laboratory  rooms 
are  being  used  for  the  cafeteria.  The 
best  equipment  obtainable  has  been  in- 
stalled, and  the  kitchen  is  entirely  up 
to  date  and  modern  in  every  way. 


 .^^~=a 


Peppy  Pointers 

By  Powers. 


 ,Q 


Notes  are  often  necessary,  but  they 
are  necessary  evils. — jShakespeare. 


Some  people  are  like  ragtime 
popularity  is  short  lived. 


-their 


Judging  from  the  very  small  number 
of  co-eds  at  the  Tractor  Show,  we  as- 
sume that  the  show  did  not  at  Trac- 
tor. 


Gravity  is  an  attitude  of  the  body  in- 
tended to  conceal  the  shortcomings  of 
the  mind. 


We  are  often  unwelcome  when  we 
least  expect  it. 


Ag — Wasn't  that  a  fine  lecture  by 
Professor  Paddock  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Prunes.? 

Wag — Splendid.  He  was  so  full  of 
his  subject. 


A  geologist  recently  said  that  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  in  Ohio.  Now  we 
know  how  Adams  County  got  its  name. 


We  stood  in  the  hall  at  midnight. 
Her  lips  to  mine  I  pressed. 

Her  father  came  upon  the  scene- 
Fast  the  parting  guest. 


One  woman  is  so  fond  of  an  argu- 
ment that  she  won't  even  eat  anything 
that  agrees  with  her. 


She  had  a  taste  for  whistling, 
A  taste  that's  not  permissible. 

But  still  I  don't  object  to  it. 
That  pucker  is  so  kissable. 
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ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Fine  Physical  Condition 


In  the  selection  of  chemicals  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes^  whether  it  be  for  the  mixture 
or  for  use  as  a  separate  application,  good 
physical  condition  is  a  factor  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

Most  of  the  mineral  carriers  of  nitrogen 
are  hygroscopic,  having  the  undesirable 
property  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
air.  Examples  of  these  are  the  nitrate 
salts  of  ammonia,  calcium,  sodium,  etc. 

The  use  of  such  materials  in  the  mixture 
is  limited  to  small  amounts,  because  of 
their  tendencies  to  produce  a  sticky  mix- 
ture which  on  standing  is  apt  to  harden 
and  cake.  Modern  farm  practice  demands 
that  the  fertilizer  mixture  be  fine  and  dry 
for  easy  distribution  by  machines. 

When  used  alone  for  top-dressing  or 
side-dressing  purposes,  hydroscopic  salts, 
because  of  their  tendency  to  cake  quickly, 
generally  require  regrinding  immediately 
before  using.  This  operation,  when  done 
by  the  farmer,  costs  several  dollars  per 
ton  and  often  results  in  much  delay  just 
at  the  rush  season. 

Sidphate  of  Ammonm  is  a  non-hygro- 


scopic nitrogenous  chemical.  For  years 
the  fertilizer  manufacturer  has  been  will- 
ing to  buy  it  at  a  premium,  because  of  its 
good  physical  properties.  Recently  to 
meet  the  call  for  a  quickly  available  top- 
dressing  fertilizer  in  good  condition,  we 
have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  grower  a 
kiln-dried  and  screened  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia under  the  trade  name  Arcadian. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  comes  in 
fine  and  dry  condition.  It  does  not  ab- 
sorb appreciable  amounts  of  moisture  from 
the  air.  If  stored  in  a  reasonably  dry 
place  it  will  maintain  its  fine  physical 
properties  indefinitely. 

Arcadian  is  meeting  the  approval  of 
growers  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  is  saving  them  several  dollars 
per  ton  on  the  cost  of  application.  They 
can  empty  Arcadian  from  the  bag  directly 
into  the  fertilizer  distributor  or  grain  drill 
and  apply  it  easily  and  uniformly. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  fur- 
nishes an  all-soluble,  quickly-available  and 
non-leaching  form  of  nitrogen.  It  is  a 
"made  in  America"  product.  The  guaran- 
teed anaylsis  is  25^%  ammonia. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Berkeley,  CaL 


Company 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Medina,  Ohio 


Agricultural  Department,  New  York 
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SOILS 

W.  E.  Ketser,  Editor. 


THE  AVERAGE  OHIO  SOIL 

The  display  of  the  Soils  Department 
during  Farmers'  Week  created  a  great 
interest  among  the  farmers.  The  aver- 
age analysis  of  Ohio  soils  was  exhibited 
by  having  the  exact  number  of  pounds 
of  each  constituent  found  by  the  aver- 
age of  1000  pounds  of  soil,  in  its  pure 
form.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
display  was  the  comparison  of  the  total 
amounts  of  constituents  found  in  the 
soil,  which  were: 

Lbs. 

Water   -   20 

Lime  --    12 

Magnesia   -  -  ^ 

Iron   -    23 

Aluminum   -   51 

SiHca  _—  _   ^40 

Potash  _  -  21 

Phosphoric  Acid   -   li 

Manganese    1 

Titanum  -  

Sulphur    I2 

Soda   —     —      -  13 

Organic  Matter   38 


During  this  period  of  unrest  a  large 
number  of  the  inquiries  asked  by  the 
farmers  is  along  the  line  of  marketing 
and  handling  produce.  This  is  a  very 
important  problem,  but  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  soil  problems.  We 
cannot  grow  wheat  and  corn  without 
soil.  We  cannot  produce  a  single  bale 
of  cotton  without  soil.  Soil  is  neces- 
sary to  grow  the  pig  that  produces  the 
pork.  And  the  soil  is  necessary  to  fi:row 
the  sheep  that  produces  the  wool  that  is 
made  into  woolen  garments.  Food  and 
clothing,  the  greatest  need  of  the  human 
race,  must  come  by  way  of  the  soil. 


A  NEW  METHOD  FOR 

TESTING  SOIL  ACIDITY 

The  Freezing  Point  Method"  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  acidity 
and  lime  requirement  of  a  soil,  has  been 
^vorked  out  by  Bouyoucus  and  McCool 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
basis  of  the  test  is  that  the  freezing 
point  of  pure  water  is  O  degrees  C.  and 
as  a  soil  solution  approaches  neutrality 
in  concentration  the  freezing  point  of 
the  given  solution  raises,  also  the  more 
concentrated  the  solution  the  lower  in 
degrees  is  the  freezing  point.  The  soil 
is  first  frozen  and  as  an  acid  soil  is  be- 
ing neutralized  with  lime  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  solution  raises  for  the 
solution  becomes  weaker.  When  a  cer- 
tain point  is  reached  the  raise  in  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  ceases  with  addi- 
tional amounts  of  lime.  The  raise  in 
temperature  up  to  this  point  measures 
the  acidity  of  the  soil.  But  on  con- 
tinuing the  additions  of  lime  the  tem- 
perature remains  constant  until  a  cer- 
tain point  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
solution  lowers  again.  The  lime  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  soil.  This  point 
is  the  true  measurement  of  the  lime  re- 
quirement of  the  soil.  This  require- 
ment equals  the  amount  of  lime  neces- 
sary to  neutralize  the  acidity  plus  the 
amount  of  lime  absorbed  in  the  soil. 
With  a  soil  that  is  not  acid  the  tem- 
perature is  constant  until  the  absorp- 
tive power  is  satisfied,  then  lowers. 
The  temperature  of  an  alkaline  soil 
lowers  at  once. 


Looks  like  everything  in  the  world 
comes  right,  if  we  just  wait  long 
enough. — Mrs.  Wiggs. 
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Purina  Chows  Will  Save  Them 


Those  fluify  little  chicks  are  just  as  tender  as  human 
babies.  You  wouldn't  try  to  raise  them  on  grains  any 
more  than  you  would  feed  cornbread  to  a  baby.  You 
know  that  a  large  percentage  of  grain-fed  chicks  die  of 
bowel  trouble,  and  the  ones  that  do  live  develop  slowly 
and  feather  out  badly.  Any  grain  ration  alone  has  too 
little  protein  for  lean  meat  and  feathers,  and  too  little 
minerals  for  banes.  Chicks  can't  develop  right  on 
such  a  diet. 


Chicks  Saved  Pay  Feed  Bills 

Feeding  a  balanced  ration  means  more  and 
better  chicks.  Suppose  Purina  Chows  saved 
only  two  more  chicks  out  of  every  dozen 
hatched.  That  alone  would  pay  the  entire 
feed  bill  for  the  first  six  weeks.  But  Purina 
Chows  do  more  than  just  save  chicks. 

Double  Development  Guarantee 

Baby  Chicks  "ivlien  fed  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  and  Purina  Baby  Chick  Chow 
as  directed  will  develop  twice  as  fast 
during  the  first  six  weeks  as  when  fed  a 
grain  ration.  These  little  dependents  are 
entitled  to  the  best.  See  the  nearest 
Purina  dealer  or  write. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ft.  Worth  Nashville  Buffalo 


Feed  from  Checkerboard 
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THE  DAIRY 

J.  E.  Frew,  Editor. 


MILKING  MACHINE 

CONSIDERATIONS 

The  modern  milking  machine  is  a 
practical  and  safe  labor-saving  device. 
This  has  been  proved  by  the  results  of 
carefully  conducted  experiments  at  sev- 
eral experiment  stations,  and  is  also 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  prac- 
tical dairy  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Failures  in  machine  milking  have  been 
rather  numerous  in  the  past  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  owner  did  not 
fully  understand  the  mechanics  of  the 
machines  or  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
care  in  operating  them  and  keeping 
them  clean,  or  of  promptly  following 
up  the  machine  milking  by  careful  strip- 
ping. Of  late  years  the  failures  have, 
however,  greatly  decreased  in  number, 
as  the  machines  have  been  further  im- 
proved in  simplicity  and  efficiency,  and 
the  conditions  for  their  successful 
operation  are  better  understood.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  dairyman  who  intro- 
duces machine  milking  into  his  herd 
with  any  standard  make  of  machine  on 
the  market  is  now  as  much  on  trial  him- 
self as  the  machine.  The  best  remedy 
for  failures  in  machine  milking  is  to  be- 
come thoroly  familiar  with  the  machine 
adopted,  its  adaptation  to  individual 
cows,  and  the  requirements  for  keep- 
ing it  in  a  mechanically  perfect  and 
sanitary  condition. 

Milking  machines  have  not  as  yet 
been  as  generally  adopted  in  the  dairy 
districts  of  our  country  as  in  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand  there  are  but  few 
dairies  of  over  30  cows  that  are  not 
milked  by  mechanical  means.  With  the 
present   scarcity   of   reliable,  efficient 


milkers,  and  the  high  cost  of  labor,  feed 
and  dairy  supplies,  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  milk  production  be- 
comes greater  than  ever  before.  It  is 
possible  to  do  this  by  increasing  the 
production  of  the  herd  thru  culling,  use 
of  purebred  sires  and  modem  methods 
of  feeding  and  management,  or  by  re- 
ducing the  operating  expenses  of  the 
dairy.  The  milking  machine  is  an  im- 
portant aid  in  reducing  these  expenses ; 
one  company  placing  the  saving  as  be- 
ing over  $400  a  year  on  a  herd  of  25 
cows. 

The  investigations  of  experiment 
stations  have  shown  that  milking  ma- 
chines properly  operated  do  not  injure 
the  udders  of  cows  or  cause  garget  or 
other  udder  diseases.  Udder  troubles 
are  often  due  to  causes  that  are  not  in 
any  way  associated  with  the  method  of 
milking  practiced;  they  will  occur  at 
times  in  machine-milked  as  well  as  in 
hand-milked  herds,  altho  less  frequently 
when  ordinary  care  is  taking  in  operat- 
ing the  machine.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
troubles  of  this  kind  in  case  of  machine 
milking  is  to  remove  the  machine  as 
soon  as  no  more  milk  comes  down,  and 
to  finish  the  milking  by  hand  without 
unnecessary  delay.  Prompt  and  care- 
ful hand  stripping  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  successful  machine  milking, 
even  tho  the  machine  leaves  only  small 
amounts  of  milk  to  be  stripped  out. 

In  the  selection  ^of  the  (particular 
make  of  machine,  a  number  of  points 
should  receive  consideration,  besides 
first  cost  and  nearness  to  service  agen- 
cy, such  as  cost  of  upkeep,  deprecia- 
tion, simplicity  of  mechanism  and  of 
cleaning.    The  various  machines  on  the 
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Primrose — Motor  Driven 


A  snap  of  the  button  and — 
let  there  be  cream ! 

That  is  all  the  work  there  is  to  the 
motor-drive  Primrose,   once  the  supply 
can  is  filled  with  milk.    Elecricity  takes 
the  place  of  human  energy.    The  willing 
motor  shoulders  this  task  and  turns  the 
separator  at  the  same  uni- 
from  speed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  run  to  the  end. 

The  motor-drive  Primrose 
is  a  self-contained  power 
unit  and  cream  separator. 
Securely  mounted  on  a  sub- 
stantial base  which  is  an 
extension  of  the  shelf  at  the 
top  of  the  separator  stool, 
the  economical,  tireless  mo- 
tor is  ever  ready  for  instant 
service.  A  snap  of  the  elec- 
tric switch — and  the  separa- 
tor is  put  in  motion.  The 
motor  is  completely  enclosed  to  exclude  dirt  and  water. 

Where  electric  power  is  available  on  the  dairy  farm,  the 
motor-drive  Primrose  must  be  of  more  than  passing  interest 
to  the  dairyman.  Primrose  skimming  efficiency]  plus  electric 
operating  efficiency  makes  an  unbeatable  combination.  Sold 
bv  the  International  dealers. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  ^  ^ 

CHICAGO  ftNOlRPORATED)  USA 

92  Branch  Houses  in  the  United  States 
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market  differ  considerably  with  regard 
to  these  points,  and  it  is  evident  that 
no  one  machine  stands  out  above  the 
others  in  all  respects ;  also  that  any 
farmer  with  a  fair  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  resourcefulness  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  install  a  milking  machine  in  his 
dairy  if  he  keeps  20  or  more  cows.  In 
many  cases  it  may  prove  advantageous 
to  adopt  machine  milking  also  in  dairies 
of  12  to  15  cows,  as  it  will  make  the 
owner  less  dependent  upon  or  entirely 
independent  of  hired  help.  The  actual 
saving  in  the  cost  of  milking  by  machine 
over  hand  milking  is,  however,  greater 
in  the  case  of  large  herds  than  with 
small  ones  and  will,  in  general,  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  herd.  It 
has  been  shown  that  with  proper  care, 
and  with  careful,  prompt,  hand  strip- 
ping, milking  machines  will  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  one  way  or  the  other  on 
the  dairy  production  of  the  cows  or  on 
the  general  welfare  of  the  herd,  but 
they  will  not  long  render  satisfactory 
service  with  careless  handling  and  lack 
of  cleanliness.  For  this  reason,  milk- 
ing machines  are  most  likely  to  prove 
successful  when  operated  by  the  owner 
himself  or  by  help  directly  interested 
in  their  success. 


INCREASING 

There  are  now  40  students  on  the 
campus  enrolled  in  the  department  of 
Vocational  Education.  This  increase 
in  Vocational  interest  is  probably  due 
to  the  commercial  slump. 

Supervisors  Fife  and  Stewart  at- 
tended a  conference  of  vocational  teach- 
ers at  Point  Pleasant,  Jan.  28  and  29. 


CHANGE  OF  DUTIES 

F.  H.  McMillan  will  have  charge  of 
teaching  Agricultural  Education  101 
at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 


INSECT  PESTS 

(Continued  from  page  320) 
orchardists  and  a  wide  field  of  service 
for  the  entomologists  also. 

The  serious  injury  to  apple  nursery 
stock,  due  to  the  attack  of  leaf  hop- 
pers, is  great.  There  seem  to  be  two 
species  of  these  hoppers — the  common 
apple  leaf  hopper  and  the  rose-leaf 
hopper.  The  injury  caused  by  the  ap- 
ple leaf  hopper  to  nursery  stock  is  due 
to  the  feeding  of  the  nymphs  and  adults 
on  the  under  side  of  the  tender  terminal 
leaves,  from  which  they  extract  the 
plant  juices.  As  a  result  of  the  attack 
the  leaves  become  under  sized  and 
curled,  causing  a  decided  check  to  the 
growth  of  the  new  wood.  The  grape 
vine  leaf  hopper  embraces  three  distinct 
species — all  similar  in  shape — and  all 
equalty  destructive.  The  nymphs  hatch 
in  mid-summer  or  early  fall  and  they 
hibernate  as  adults  and  in  the  spring 
they  attack  the  leaves  of  the  grape 
vines  as  soon  as  the  foliage  appears. 
They  are  regarded  as  among  the  most 
destructive  grape  vine  pests.  The  vine- 
yards in  northeastern  Ohio  showed  the 
effect  of  the  leaf  hopper  to  a  marked 
degree  last  summer,  giving  a  brownish 
appearance  to  the  leaves.  This  type  of 
injury  differs  from  Aphis  leaf  curl,  in 
that  the  Aphids  roll  the  leaves  more 
tightly  and  curl  them  on  the  sides  to- 
ward the  center. 

The  common  red  spider  (Tetranychus 
binaculatus) — Harr — is  very  generally 
distributed  in  the  United  States.  The 
species  first  became  conspicuous  as  a 
Best  to  cultivated  crops  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Northeast.  The  early 
complaints  related  largely  to  green- 
house and  door-yard  plants,  and  it  was 
not  until  1855  that  some  injury  to  cot- 
ton was  reported.  This  mite  has 
been  taken  from  183  species  of 
plants,    including   weeds,  ornamental. 
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CHOICE  FIELD  SEEDS 

Seed  Corn,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Oats,  Wheat,  Buck- 
wheat, Rape,  Kaffir  Corn  and  other  Sorghums,  Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas, 
etc. 


CHOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS 

AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Secured  from  the  best  known  sources  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  also  grow  many  varieties  ourselves,  especially  Tomato 
Seed.    We  pride  ourselves  on  being  "High  Grade  Seedsmen." 

Seed  Catalogue  of  96  pages  with  "True  Blue"  descriptions  tells 
when  to  plant  and  how.   Free.   Write  for  it. 


Livingston  Seed  Company 

FAMOUS  FOR  TOMATOES 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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BOYS  !    Hampshires  Convince  You 

THEY  ALSO  CONVINCE  DAD,  AND  MAKE  MONEY 

HAMPSHIRES  always  win,  outsell,  and  outdress  all  other 
breeds  at  Chicago  International.  Our  business  is  stable; 
our  prices  are  modest  and  not  fictitious,  our  co-operation 
is  splendid;  and  our  growth  is  marvelous.  Pure  breds  make 
money  and  cost  no  more  to  raise.   Ask  about  our  bred  sows. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Giving  valuable  information  for  the  man  putting  pure  breds 
on  his  farm.  Tells  why  Hampshires  are  best.  It's  free. 
Private  Herd  Register  free  to  purchasers. 

DEPEW  HEAD,  Box  45,  MARION,  OHIO 

^^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^H-H-h^  ♦♦♦MMMMf»»»f»»f>4»M^4lf 


||^4^4»»»4»4»»»»4»4»4M-M-M-M-M-M4»»44M4»MM»»MM»MM»4»;^ 

Is  Your  Subscription  Expiring? 

You  will  soon  be  very  busy  with  those  things  that  come  with  good  I 
1    Spring  weather. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

J  to  renew  your  subscription,  and  also  to  subscribe  for  your  friend,  f 
4    $1.50  per  year. 

Circulation  Manager  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT 

±     OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  ± 
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garden,  and  field  plants.  The  eggs 
of  the  red  spider  are  deposited  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  on  a 
great  variety  of  plants.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  a  few  days  and  the  six-legged  larvae 
at  once  begin  to  feed  by  inserting  their 
sharp  proboscae  into  the  tissue  of  the 
leaf.  The  larvae  soon  moult  into  eight- 
legged  nymphs.  There  are  a  number  of 
generations  each  year,  being  according 
to  climatic  conditions.  I  have  in  mind 
a  nursery  block  of  Irish  Juniper  that 
were  badly  infested  last  Fall,  giving 
them  a  brown  color.  United  States 
Bulletin  No.  416  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  red  spider.) 

I  found  the  pear  slugs  (Eriocam- 
poides  limacina) — Retz — doing  consid- 
erable damage  to  pear  and  cherry  stock 
in  the  nursery.  They  are  easily  con- 
trolled by  dusting  them  with  air  slacked 
lime,  or  even  finely  divided  dust.  The 
pear  slug  is  a  common  pest  throughout 
the  country,  having  been  here  over  a 
century. 

The  oyster  shell  scale  (Lepidosaphes 
ulmi) — ^Zinn — was  very  troublesome 
on  some  kind  of  ornamental  stock  in 
the  nursery  last  summer.  The  origin 
of  the  oyster  shell  scale  is  a  matter  of 
some  uncertainty.  It  has  a  world- 
wide distribution  and  was  introduced 
into  the  New  England  Colonies  at  an 
early  date.  It  has  a  world-wide  range 
f  food  plants,  but  is  commonly  found 
on  apple,  maple,  horse-chestnut,  pop- 
lar, willow  and  lilac.  The  most  effective 
method  of  control  is  kerosene  emulsion 
or  fish  oil  soap,  washed  directly  against 
the  lice  just  hatched. 

The  peach-tree  borer  (Sanninoidea 
exitosa) — Lory — caused  a  good  deal 
of  loss  to  the  nursery-men  each  year 
and  I  found  some  badly  infested  blocks 
last  season.  The  peach-tree  borer  does 
great  damage  to  the  nursery-men  as 
well  as  others.    It  is  claimed  to  be  the 


most  destructive  insect  of  the  peach. 
The  larvae  are  voracious  feeders  and 
the  trees  are  always  greatly  injured  and 
often  completely  girdled  by  them.  The 
peach-tree  borer  is  a  native  species 
and  seems  to  be  confined  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Its  native  food 
plant  is  thought  to  have  been  the  wild 
cherry  and  probably  the  wild  plum. 
The  control  measure  is  quite  a  problem 
for  the  nursery-men,  for  it  would  be  an 
endless  job  to  go  over  all  their  stock 
and  dig  them  out.  Perhaps  mounding 
up  the  earth  is  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nominal  way  of  preventing.  Another 
good  way  is  to  keep  the  stems  sprayed 
with  lime  and  sulphur  when  the  adult 
is  laying  her  eggs. 

I  found  the  bronze  birch  borer  ( Agri- 
lus  anxius) — Gory — on  a  property  in 
Cleveland.  This  is  comparatively  a 
new  insect  in  Ohio  and  a  hard  one  to 
combat.  When  they  infest  the  birch 
tree  it  is  sure  death  to  the  tree  and 
the  only  prevention  is  to  destroy  the 
tree  so  the  insect  cannot  spread  to  other 
trees. 

I  found  one  block  of  Carolina  pop- 
lars generally  infested  with  the  mottled 
poplar  and  willow  borer  (crytorhyn- 
chus  lapathi) — Linn.  This  is  a  pecu- 
liar and  striking  looking  snout  beetle 
and  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  perhaps  the  most  disastrous 
enemies  of  the  willows  and  poplars  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  originally  an  inhab- 
itant of  Europe,  where  it  is  a  well 
known  pest,  and  was  introduced  into 
this  country  about  forty  years  ago. 
The  only  method  of  control  is  to  cut 
the  infested  limbs  or  destroy  the  entire 
trees.  Like  all  boring  insects,  they  are 
hard  to  treat. 

I  have  found  a  number  of  other  in- 
sect pests,  such  as  the  yellow-necked 
apple  tree  caterpillar,  the  common  tent 
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"BREEDERS" 
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MARCH  ISSUE 


Get  Extra  Copies  for 
those  friends  wlio  love  live- 
stock. 


THE  COMMUNITY 

BARBER  SHOP 
SHOE  REPAIR  SHOP 
TAILOR  SHOP 

16th  Avenue  and  High  Street 


These  places  will  take  care  of 
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caterpillar,  the  red  humped  apple  worm, 
the  leaf  rollers,  the  bag  worm,  the  Ce- 
cropia  moth,  and  others,  but  none  caus- 
ing any  great  degree  of  injury.  So  I 
will  not  consider  them  at  this  time. 


THE  CASE  FOR  SEED  CORN 

(Continued  from  page  314) 
do  not  take  any  corn,  what  will  be  the 
proportion  of  hills  containing  respec- 
tively four,  three,  two,  one,  and  no 
plants.  Theoretically,  according  to 
the  law  of  chance,  31.6  per  cent  of  the 
hills  will  have  four  plants,  42.3  per 
cent  will  have  three  plants,  21.1  per 
cent  will  have  two  plants,  4.6  per  cent 
will  have  one  plant  and  A  per  cent  will 
be  bare.  Of  course  if  only  a  few  hills 
are  used,  the  law  of  chance  would  not 
operate  as  above  stated,  but  every  corn 
field  has  at  least  several  thousand  Iiills. 
In  an  actual  field  test  of  1500  hills,  the 
hills  having  4,  3,  2,  1  and  0  plants 
were  distributed  in  the  percentages  of 
31.36,  22.7,  4.1  and  .13  respectively. 
Thus  practice  and  theory  coincide 
rather  closely  and  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  hills,  the  closer  will  be  the  cor- 
relation. The  closeness  of  correlation 
of  the  two  would  also  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  corn  planter,  for  we 
are  assuming  that  from  corn  testing 
75%  vitality,  four  seeds  are  planted 
per  hill. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  assume  every- 
thing .  At  the  Nebraska  experiment 
station,  two  fields  were  tested  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  plants  per  acre. 
One  field  contained  a  perfect  stand  of 
three  plants  per  hill,  while  the  other 
field  had  varied  planting  of  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5  plants  per  hill.  The  two  year 
average  of  the  two  fields  was  74.3  bu. 
per  acre  for  the  uniformly  field  and 
74.7  bu.  per  acre  for  the  varied  plant- 
ing. Thus  they  are  practically  the 
same.    Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  bet- 


ter practice  to  plant  four  grains  of 
75%  corn  per  hill  than  to  send  half 
way  across  a  state  and  plant  three  per- 
fect grains  of  corn  per  hill.  Why.?^ 
Because  in  the  first  place,  how  do  we 
know  that  imported  seed  corn  is  of  such 
germination  and  in  the  second  consid- 
eration, we  can  use  our  75%  corn  vzith- 
out  injury  to  our  crop. 

Now  we  will  take  up  the  case  of  those 
farmers  who  have  no  seed  whatsoever, 
and  must  use  imported  seed.  Is  there 
any  hope  for  them.?  Most  assuredly. 
The  thing  for  men  in  such  a  predica- 
ment to  do  is  to  secure  the  seed  and 
find  out  its  vitality.  Then  plant  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  lengthening  of 
the  growing  period  when  unacclimated 
seed  is  used,  helps  out  remarkcibly. 
This  can  be  done  by  early  planting  and 
then   boosting  the  crop   all  we  can. 

Early  cultivation  is  of  help,  for  ex- 
perience shows  that  corn  grows  faster 
when  cultivation  begins.  Plant  food  is 
made  more  available  and  weeds  are  pre- 
vented from  competing  with  the  crop, 
thus  leaving  all  the  moisture  for  the 
corn.  We  can  also  boost  the  crop  by 
applying  200  to  300  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre.  Phosphorus  has- 
tens maturity  and  as  yet,  few  cases  have 
been  reported  where  applications  of 
from  200  to  300  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate has  not  increased  the  yield  ma- 
terially. 

So  to  the  corn  growers  of  the  State, 
"On  Your  Mark''— ''Get  Set''— ''Go.'' 


A  BAD  SLIP 

She:  "Of  course,  he  bored  me  aw- 
fully, but  I  don't  think  I  showed  it. 
Every  time  I  yawned  I  just  hid  it  with 
■Tiy  hand." 

He  (trying  to  be  gallant)  :  "Really, 
I  don't  see  how  a  hand  so  small  could — 
er — hide — er — that  is — awful  weather 
we're  having,  isn't  it.?" 
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CLEANING--  PRESSING- REPAIRING 


Prolongs  the  LIFE  OF  GARMENTS 

ADDS  TO  the  APPEARANCE 


The  Best  for  Your  Money  at 


H^ana  THE  LEHMAN  CO.  ™ 

12thAve.  M,  AKMU  AJ  A  A  1\  J.         1 1      \^\Jm         Olentangy  Park 


We  Operate  Our  Own  Cleaning  Plant 

GOODS  INSURED  AGAINSTILOSS  BY  FIRE  OR  THEFT 


 —  .  

Goodman  Brothers 
jewelers 

No  98  North  High  St 

T\  ^  i.  ^  

■I  ^ 

SHOES 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  AND  A  NEW  STOCK 

EMERSON  SHOES  for  College  Men 

The  MENSWEAR  SHOP 

HIGH  AND  FIFTEENTH  NEAR  THE  CAMPUS,  OF  COURSE 

 ^  
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SHORT  AG.  DEPARTMENT 

J.  V.  Temple,  Editor. 


DEATH  OF  FEDERAL  BOARD 
MAN 

Mr.  James  M.  Cobbs,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Class,  passed  away 
Feb.  2,  1921.  He  served  in  the 
91st  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
His  death  was  due  to  exposure  and 
wounds  received  during  the  War. 


NEW  LITERARY 

SOCIETY  OFFICERS 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  by  the  Three  Year 
Literary  Society  to  serve  during  the  sec- 
ond semester:  President,  H.  A.  Geis- 
buhler;  vice-president,  H.  H.  Sheeter; 
secretary,  R.  A.  Champion;  treasurer, 
Harry  Wenger. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second  se- 
mester several  of  our  men  are  trans- 
ferring to  the  four  year  course. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  Straub  and  Robert 
F.  King,  former  students,  spent  the 
week  at  the  Tractor  Show  and  called  on 
friends. 


REUNION 

Many  old  friendships  and  acquaint- 
ances were  renewed  when  the  Three- 
Year  Ag.  Students  held  their  annual 
reunion  the  evening  of  Feb.  2,  1921,  at 
the  Ohio  Union,  with  a  large  number  in 
attendance. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  an  ad- 
dress of  wecome  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Temple,  followed  by  several  selections 
by  the  Three  Year  Literary  Society 


Quartette,  and  a  piano  solo  by  Mr. 
Chase.  A  very  interesting  talk  was 
given  by  Dr.  Gay,  on  the  benefits  of 
social  activities  while  in  college.  J.  S. 
Coffey  next  gave  a  short  talk  on  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  of  the  live- 
stock business  for  the  college  graduate. 
Several  of  the  alumni  and  former  stu- 
dents were  called  upon,  and  responded 
by  relating  their  experiences  since  leav- 
ing school.  Following  the  program  a 
series  of  remarks  were  made  and  re- 
freshments were  served.  Every  one  took 
part  in  a  general  good  time,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

CORN  ROT 

A  recent  publication  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1176,  "The  Con- 
trol of  the  Root,  Stalk  and  Ear  Rot 
Diseases  of  Corn,"  calls  attentioti  to  the 
extensive  and  serious  losses  caused 
thruout  the  corn  belt  by  the  root,  stalk 
and  ear  rot  diseases  of  corn.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  annual  loss 
caused  by  these  rots  may  run  as  high 
as  10  percent  and  causes  greater  dam- 
age than  all  other  corn  diseases  com- 
bined. This,  perhaps,  gives  a  special 
significance  to  the  seed  corn  problem  of 
this  year.  Corn  matured  late  this  year 
so  that  even  with  a  normal  fall  some  of 
it  was  frosted.  However,  there  has 
been  an  abundance  of  excellent  curing 
weather  so  that  little  need  be  feared 
from  freezing  injury  to  seed  corn  this 
year  providing  reasonable  care  be  given 
it. 

What  is  to  be  feared,  however,  is  an 
increased  infection  of  the  root,  stalk, 
and  ear  rot  organisms  due  to  the  frost- 
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irr*cVEGETABLE 

L£iO  Seeds 

5  Full  Size  Packets  for  $1.00 

To  help  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  we  have  prepared  this  special 
Bargain  Collection  of  vegetable  seeds. 

A  dollar  spent  now  for  Burpee's  Seeds  will  produce  vegetables  that 
will  help  greatly  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  You  can  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  growing  your  own  vegetables. 

The  Burpee  Bargain  Collection  contains  twenty-five  regular 
large  size  packets  of  Vegetable  Seeds  of  the  highest  Burpee 
Quality.  One  packet  each  of  the  following: 


Sweet  Corn,  Evergreen  $.10 

Burpee's  Golden  Bantam  .15 

Country  Gentleman  .15 

Beans.  Stringless  Green  Pod  .15 

Burpee's  Saddleback  Wax  .10 

Beets,  Burpee's  Columbia  .10 

Detroit  Dark  Red  .05 

Cabbage,  Enkhuizen  Glory  .10 

Carrot,  Chantenay  .05 

Lettuce,  Burpee's  Wayahead  .10 

Burpee's  Brittle  Ice  .10 

Spinach,  Burpee's  Victoria  .10 

Cucumber,  White  Spine  .10 

If  purchased  separately  this  seed  would  cost  32.60. 
The  complete  Bargain  Collection  will  be  mailed  to  your  door  post- 
paid for  $1.00.  Send  today  a  dollar  bill.  Burpee's  Bargain  Collection 

will  come  to  your  door  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


Musk  Melon,  Emerald  Gem 
Watermelon,  Halbert  Honey 
Onions,  Yellow  Globe 

Burpee's  Australian  Brown 
Parsnip,  Offenham  Market 
Pea,  Burpee's  Profusion 
Radish,  White  Icicle 

Burpee's  Scarlet  Button 
Tomato,  Spark's  Earliana 

Burpee's  Matchless 
Turnip,  White  Egg 
Rutabaga,  Purple  Top  Yellow 
Total  value  $2.60 


$.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.15 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.15 
.10 
.05 


 g 


Your  Home 

HENNICK'S 

TIFFIN  SHOP 

Light  Lunch 

Cigars 
Cigarettes 

The  finest  place  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

Pool  Room  Barber  Shop 

Learn  to  Dance — Class  or  Private  Lessons 

Dancing  Every  Evening 

m  .  M 


We  Can't  Make  All  the  Bread,  So 
We  Just  Make  the 

Best 

OF  IT. 

PIES,  PASTRIES 
and  ROLLS 

As  You  Like  Them. 

Fresh  From  Our  Oven  to  You. 
Special  Orders  Get  Special  Care. 

NEW  SANITARY 
BAKERY 

Bell  Phone,  Main  8341 
1568  NORTH  HIGH 
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ing  of  this  rather  immature  corn.  Quot- 
ing from  the  bulletin:  "After  the  first 
killing  frost  the  stalks  and  especially 
the  shanks  and  the  ears  are  invaded 
rapidly  by  these  disease  organisms. 
Warm  weather  following  the  first  killing 
frost  favors  these  ear  infections  which 
greatly  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  seed." 
This  may  be  more  easily  understood  if 
one  remembers  that  living  tissues,  altho 
succulent,  and  dry  tissue  living  or  dead 
resist  decay;  but  succulent  dead  tissue 
decays  very  rapidly  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Thus  the  succulent,  green 
com  plant,  when  killed  by  frost,  is  the 
easy  prey  of  the  organisms  causing  the 
root,  stalk,  and  ear  rots,  and  all  parts 
of  the  plant  are  invaded  rapidly  before 
the  water  content  of  the  plant  is  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  their  growth 
is  impossible.  Even  after  the  ears  are 
removed  from  the  stalk  if  the  moisture 
content  is  high,  and  drying  out  takes 
place  slowly,  these  harmful  organisms 
may  grow  into  and  thru  the  tissue  in 
the  same  manner  as  describd  above,  ren- 
dering them  unfit  for  seed. 

In  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  losses  due  to  these  diseases  in  1921 
only  disease  free  seed  should  be  planted. 
Many  of  the  ears  bearing  the  disease 
organism  may  be  eliminated  by  careful 
selection  during  the  winter  as  several 
characteristic  sypmtoms  usually  accom- 
pany the  infection.  The  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin mentioned  gives  complete  descrip- 
tions of  these  symptoms,  and  makes 
practical  suggestions  as  to  control 
measures,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  com  grower.  Further  assistance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  County 
Agricultural  Agent  or  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity at  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  T.  Myers. 


CROPS  EXPERIMENT  PLOTS 

(Continued  from  page  315) 
tween  a  wild  oat  and  the  naked  oat, 
both  of  them  of  little  or  no  commercial 
value,  have  come  not  only  interesting 
genetic  problems,  but  some  strains  of 
hulless  oats  which  give  promise  of  being 
of  economic  value.  Again  it  is  too  early 
to  say  much  about  them,  altho  the 
work  has  been  under  way  for  five  years. 

A  promising  class  of  young  wheats 
and  another  of  soybeans  have  just 
emerged  from  the  hybrid  kindergarten 
and  are  beginning  the  difl5cult  course  of 
rod-row  and  other  tests.  After  a  seven- 
year  period,  one  or  two  percent  of  those 
that  began  may  finish  and  will  have  con- 
ferred upon  them  the  coveted  degree, 
I.  v.,  which  being  interpreted  means  Im- 
proved Variety. 

Limited  space  allows  me  only  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  other  experiments  on 
selection  of  broom  com  for  improved 
quality  of  bmsh  and  the  testing  for 
yield  of  many  varieties  of  small  grains 
and  soybeans. 

CROP  PRODUCTION. 

These  experiments  have  to  do  with 
certain  farm  practices  which  may  in- 
fluence crop  yields.  The  main  projects 
in  progress  are: 

1.  A  study  of  corn  and  soybeans  in 
associated  growth.  Two  years'  work 
has  been  done  in  determining  the  yield 
of  silage  and  of  mature  com  when  soy- 
beans are  planted  with  the  com  as  com- 
pared with  corn  alone. 

2.  Time  of  cutting  soybeans.  This 
is  a  study  of  the  effect  upon  yield,  qual- 
ity and  germination  of  soybeans  when 
cut  at  different  stages  of  maturity.  Two 
years  results  have  been  secured. 

3.  Other  newer  experiments  include 
yield  tests  of  hay  from  a  series  of  dif- 
ferent grasses  and  legumesi  alone  and 
in  combination  and  a  study  of  different 
methods  of  handling  the  sweet  clover 
crop. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers 

Need  These  New  Ideas 


Send  25c  in  stcimps 
or  coin  for  sajnple 
Universal  Package. 


Keep  yourself  posted 
on  new  methods  byi  read- 
ing this  monthly  bulletin. 
Contains  advice  on  spray- 
ing, planting,  market  da- 
ta, suggestions  for  ship- 
ping and  storing,  etc.  Il- 
lustrated. Mailed  without 
obligation  or  charge  to 
any  grower  or  shipper. 
Send  your  name  for  our 
mailing  list  TODAY. 


Package  Sales  Corporation 

South  Bend,  Indiana. 

212  S.  Jefferson  St. 


Qiiiiiiiii  ■■■Ill  iiiiiiiiiii  ■■■iiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiQ  Qi 

FOR  FARM  BUTTER  I 
OR  CHEESE  MAKING  1 

HANSEN'S  I  I 

Dairy  Preparations  j 

p  URK,   concentrated,   ready  to   use,   abso-    :  i 

*    lutely  reliable.    Giving  uniformly  best  re-    S  E 

suits  in  the  country's  finest  creameries  and    :  : 

cheese  factories.  :  : 

For  Cheese-Medfinir:  Hansen's  Rennet  Tab-    =  : 

lets,   Junket   Tablets   (for   Cottage   Cheese),    =  = 

Cheese  Color  Tablets.  =  : 

For  Butter-Malting:  Hansen's  Danish  But-    =  = 

ter  Color  (4  oz.  and  1  oz.  bottles),  Hansen's    =  E 

Buttermilk  Tablets   or  Lactic  Ferment  Cul-    =  E 

ture  for  perfect  ripening  of  cream  for  but-    :  E 

ter  and  milk  for  cheese  and  commercial  but-    E  E 

termilk.  E  E 

Sold  by  drug  and  dairy  stores,  or  direct  by    =  = 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY  j 

Incorporated  E  E 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  1  1 

Interesting  treatise,  "The  Story  of  Cheese,"    :  = 

J.  D.  Frederiksen,  free  on  request.  E  E 


iiiiiiiiiiii 


■  ■■■■■■■■■nil 


□ 


16%  Acid 

Phosphate  j 

In  carlots  at  prices  which  you  have  E 

been  waiting  for.  E 

Also  Nitrate  of  Soda  i 

Potash  Salts  of  All  Grades  = 
Nitra  PC 

(15%  Nitrogen,  15%  Potash  = 

IN  CAR  LOTS  AT  LOWEST  = 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  E 

Likewise,    less    than    car  lots  for  E 

shipment  at  all  times  from  Columbus.  E 

Ohio.  E 

Also  manufacturers  of  Arsenate  of  E 

Lead,  Paris   Green,  Bordeaux  Mix-  E 

ture,  Calcium  Arsenate,  etc.  E 

Write  us  for  anything  in  fertilizer  E 

or  insecticide  line.  = 

Nitrate  Agencies  Company  I 

408-9  Central  Natl  Bank  BIdg.  E 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  1 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillllliiiiliiiiillillli  ■■■■iiiiiuiillllillllllllli  ■■■■■|aj       Quill  iiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillili  I  iiiiiiiiiiiiiQ 
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Draxivrn.  From 
Photographs 


Change  Your  Swamps 
to  Cornfields 

The  story  told  by  the  illustration  above  should  be 
of  interest  to  every  alumnus  or  student  of  an  agri- 
cultural college. 

For  three  years,  thirty  acres  of  rich  land  on  the  farm  of  Wade  Sitzes  of  Sikeston,  Mo., 
had  failed  to  produce  because  an  outlet  drainage  ditch  had  become  clogged.  Prices  of 
help  were  high — and  labor  difficult  to  obtain.    So  Mr.  Sitzes  decided  to  try 

HERCULES  DYNAMITE 


A  Hercules  Service  Man  showed  Mr.  Sitzes 
how  dynamite  makes  ditches  —  a  service 
given  without  charge  by  the  Hercules 
Powder  Co.,  when  a  trial  order  of  ex- 
plosives is  purchased. 

Eleven  months  after  the  ditches  were  dug 
this  field  produced  a  record  crop  of  corn. 
This  is  one  example  of  the  impor- 
tant  part  being  played  by  Hercules 
Jm     Dynamite  in  reclaiming  the  millions 


of  acres  of  swamp  land  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  will  gladly  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  dynamite  in  agricultural  work. 
Send  for  the  68-page  book,  "Progressive 
Cultivation".  You  will  find  information 
in  it  which  will  be  invaluable  to  ^ 
you  in  your  work.  The  coupon  is 
attached  for  your  convenience.  M\ 


HERCULES  POWDEI{^  CO.  903 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  'Progressive  Cultivation. 
I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for   


Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Name. 


Address   —  —   

Hercules  Dynamite  is  for  sale  by  leading  Hardware  and  Implement  Dealers 
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Placing  the  reinfoTC- 
ing  steel  of  the  door 


ANatcoSilo 

Costs  a  Little  More- 
Lasts  a  LOT  Longer 

IT  does  cost  more  to  build  with  ever- 
lasting Natco  Hollow  Tile  than  with 
materials  that  soon  decay,  but  it's  far 

cheaper  in  the  long  run.  A  Natco  Silo  will 
not  rot,  burn,  burst  or  blow  down.  It  has  no 
hoops  to  tighten,  needs  no  painting  and  sel- 
dom any  repairs.  You  can  pass  a  Natco 
Silo  to  your  children  practically  as  good  as 
new.  Or  the  farm  will  bring  more  should  you  wish  to  sell. 

Farmers  who  figure  costs  closely  are  using  Natco  Hol- 
low Tile  for  silos,  dairy  barns,  hog  houses,  dwellings,  etc. 
Our  book  "Natco  on  the  Farm"  describes  £ind  pictures 
many  such  uses.  Send  for  it  today  —  no  charge. 
Ask  your  building  supply  dealerto quote  youonNatcoHoUowTile. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1180  Fulton  Building  ^ 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


23  Factories  assure  a  wide 
and  economical  diitrihution 


Foundation  and  hotfom  courses  of  a  Natco  Silo.  Note  the 
still  air  spaces  and  the  steel  reinforcing  bands. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisew. 
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A  Good  Start  is  Half  the  Battle 

X^^U  are  learning  in  school  what  every  progressive 
farmer  of  today  knows — that  success  in  farming 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  machinery  used  in  i 
the  various  operations.  | 

Good  farm  machinery  enables  the  user  to  make  the 
most  of  conditions  as  they  come  —  insures  better  and 
more  timely  work,  cuts  the  cost  of  production  —  results 
in  greater  yields  and  greater  profits  per  acre.  f 

There  is  a  John  Deere  implement  for  practically 
every  farm  operation.  They  are  designed  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully your  different  soil  requirements.  There  is 
built  into  every  John  Deere  tool  that  quality  and  long 
life  which  makes  every  one  of  them  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

When  you  start  farming,  start  right.  A  good  start 
— with  John  Deere  tools  —  is  half  the  battle. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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'Before  installing  the  Perfection  I  examined  all  the  dififerent  makes  of  milkers,  and  finally  decided  on  the 
Perfection  Milker  because  it  has  the  most  natural  action  of  any  machine  I  have  ever  seen."  — Geo.  Henton. 

Milk  Your  Cows  Nature's  Way, 


^I^HY  not  milk  your  cows  Nature's  Way  ? 

The  calf  is  Nature's  Way  of  milking.  It 
is  impossible  for  human  hands  to  imitate  the 
calf's  action.  What  human  hands  fail  to  ac- 
complish has  been  reproduced  to  the  last 
detail  in  the  action  of  the  Perfection  Milker. 
That's  why  you  milk  Nature's  Way  when  you 
milk  with  the  Perfection. 

The  calf  milks  with  a  gentle  suction 
followed  by  a  downward  squeeze  between  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  tongue  and  then  a 
moment  of  rest  while  swallowing.  Put  your 
finger  in  the  teat  cup  of  the  Perfection  and 
you  find  the  same  action.  In  no  other  milker 
will  you  find  that  downward  squeeze. 


Perfection  owners  say  their  cows  stand 
quietly  for  this  natural  way  of  milking  and 
give  more  milk. 

Milk  Nature's  Way  and  save  yourself  time 
and  drudgery..  You  can  milk  24  to  30  cows 
in  an  hour  with  the  Perfection.  Here's 
enough  saving  in  wages  of  hired  help  to  pay 
for  the  Perfection  in  less  than  a  year. 

Find  Out  More  About  Nature's  Way 
Send  for  a  copy  of  the  book,  "What  the 
Dairyman  Wants  to  Know."  It  explains  in 
detail  this  better  way  of  milking.  We'll  send 
names  and  addresses  of  Perfection  owners 
near  you.  Why  Milk  by  Hand?  Perfection 
milks  Nature's  Way. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


426  South  Clinton  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


2143  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Do  This 


Give  your  dairy  feed  the  PROFIT -OVER- 
FEED  test.  Weigh  your  feed.  Weigh  your  milk. 
At  the  end  of  a  month,  subtract  the  cost  of  the 
month's  feed  from  the  month's  income  from  the 
milk.  Put  this  figure*  down  where  you  can  refer 
to  it  in  thirty  days. 

Then,  ask  your  dealer  for  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten 
Feed,  the  protein  feed  that  makes  milk.  Mix  up  your- 
self, at  home,  2  parts  of  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed, 
with  1  part  of  wheat  bran  or  mill  feed,  and  1  part  of 
ground  oats.  You  can  mix  up  a  ton  in  a  half-hour — and 
few  jobs  will  pay  you  better.  Feed  this  mixture  liberally. 
Keep  the  daily  feed  and  milk  records  for  another  month, 
as  before.  Then  subtract  the  cost  of  the  month's  feed 
from  the  month's  returns  from  the  milk.  Check  this 
margin-of-profit  figure*  with  the  other  one. 

It  probably  won't  take  a  whole  month  to  convince 
you  that  it  pay$  to  feed  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

Write  us  for  literature  gtvtng  mixtures  for  feeding 
Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  tell  us  who  and  where  he  is.    Write  to 

Coi'n  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  York  Chicstgo 


fill 


The  War  Taught  Us 

A  Tractor  Lesson 


TX/^HEN  power 
^  ^  rou 


is  needed  over  soft,  wet  or 
ground — on  the  battlefield  or  on  the 
farm  —  only  the  tank-type  tractor  can  "deliver 
the  pfoods." 


The  Allied  Armies  learned  that  lesson  well  in 
France  and  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  the  world 
over  have  taken  it  to  heart. 

Take  early  Spring  plowing  or  discing,  Cletrac's 
two  broad  tank-type  tracks  get  a  firm  grip  on 
footing  where  ordinary  tractors  would  "mire  in." 
Cletrac  goes  right  ahead  and  gets  the  plowing  or 
discing  done  while  the  ground  is  almost  too  soft 
for  horses. 

And  in  the  hot,  horse-killing  haying  and  han^est  days  the 
Cletrac  user  can  push  his  tractor  to  the  limit — twenty-four  hours 
a  day  if  necessary. 

The  interesting  booklet," Se/ectzpzg  Tour  Tractor,''''  32  pages 
of  practical  information  on  power  farming  that  will  assist  you  in 
your  agricultural  studies.    A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

"Largest  Producen  of  Tank-  Type  Tractors  in  the  World''' 
19123  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


EASY  ON  A  TRACK 
THE  CLETRAC_WAY 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Horse poiver:  i  2  at 
Drawbar,  20  at  belt- 
pulley 

Length;     96  inches 

Width;      50  inches 

Height;     52  inches 

Weight;    3420  pounds 

Turning  Circle;   12  feet 

Traction  Surface;  about 
800  square  inches 

Center  to  Center  of 
Tracks;     38  inches 

Belt  Pulley;  Diameter 
8  inches,  face  6  inches 


Cletrac 

TANK-TYPE 
TRACTOR 
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Dairying  is  most  profifable 


PRICES  for  dairy  products 
have  held  firmly,  while  the 
cost  of  feed  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  Because  of  this  there  is 
relatively  more  profit  than  ever  in 
dairying,  and  many  farmers  are 
turning  low-priced  feed  into  high- 
priced  butter-fat.  An  eminent 
dairy  authority  says  that  you  can 
make  corn  worth  $2  to  $3  a  bushel 
by  feeding  it  to  good  cows. 

And  De  Laval  Cream  Separa- 
tors have  done  more  than  any 
other  factor  to  place  the  dairy  in- 
dustry on  such  a  firm  and  profit- 
able basis.  They  save  cream,  time 
and  money  twice  a  day,  every  day 
in  the  year.  They  produce  a 
steady  cash  income.  They  have 
made  the  market  accessible,  even 
though  you  live  500  miles  from  a 
creameryi.  They  keep  the  skim- 
milk  on  the  farm  to  produce  an- 
other crop  of  calves,  hogs  and 
poultry.  They  are  made  so  well 
that  20  to  30  years'  service  from 
a  De  Laval  is  not  unusual.  Over 
2,500,000  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

You  need  a  De  Laval  more  than  ever.    There  is  a  De  Laval  agent 
near  you — see  him. 

The  DeLAVAL  SEPARATOR  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  165  Broadway  CHICAGO:  29  E.  Madison  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  61  Beal  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  LfOval 

Cream  Separator  or  Milker 
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